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top-flight luxury, easy maintenance! Chico slacks made with Acrilan 


You can wear these slacks from the plane 
right into a conference without batting 
an eye. They look that neat, that well- 
groomed after hours of travel. Sound un- 
believable? Not with Acrilan acrylic fiber! 
It makes luxury slacks set records for hold- 
ing their shape, keeping a crease, out- 


distancing wrinkles. Esquire Sportswear 
docs an outstanding job on these wool-and- 
Acrilan blends. Slacks like these, with so 
many virtues, belong in every man’s closet. 
Yours, for instance. Chico slacks by 

ESMUIKE SPUII I HU E Alt I’ll MI* ANY 


ACRILAN- 

LOOK FOR THIS MAN MADE ACRILANIMAL. SYMBOL OF ACRILAN 


AVAILABLE IN ALL SIZES IN TAN. BROWN. POWDER BLUE. LIGHT GRAY. CHARCOAL GRAY, NAVY, "ACRIBREEZE" AND "ACRIGA8" SLACKS FROM $16.95 TO $20. 

FABRICS: "ACRI BREEZE" AND "ACRI-GAB." BLENDS OF WOOL AND ACRILAN. • SEE NINETEENTH HOLE SECTION FOR STORE NEAREST YOU 

THE CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y. !• Plains: ACRILAN* ACRYLIC FIBF.R— Decatur, Ala.* CHEMSTRAND® NYLON— Pensacola, Fla. 



New g reaseless way to keep your hair 
neat all day... and prevent dryness 


Why wait till your hair crackles and snaps when you 
run a comb through it? You can prevent dried-out 
hair easily with new Vitalis Hair Tonic. More than two 
million men make Vitalis a morning ritual, as impor- 
tant as shaving. 

Vitalis makes hair easy to manage and keeps it looking 
neat all day. You never have a greasy oil-slick look 
because Vitalis contains V-7, the greaseless grooming 
discovery. Try new Vitalis with V-7 soon. 

New VITALIS H 


“ tonic that stains pit- h 
lowcases like this? 

“ dean -like this. " 
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Let's all go in our 


Showing of] the new Renault Daiiphine 
is a big part of the fun. First eye-opener 
for friends is that Paris fashion look. 
Then you Jet them step in and enjoy the 
Dauphine’s smooth hark seat ride, held 
down by rear-engine weight. Along the way 
you bowl them over with a couple of facts. 
The Daiiphine gets up to 43 miles on a 


gallon. And the price: just *1645, F.O.B., 
New York, for this easy-driving 5-pas- 
senger, 4-door sedan. With your other car 
or as your only car , the Renault Dauphine 
has everything you want. Renault sales- 
servicc- parts agencies are everywhere. 
For name of dealer nearest you, write: 
RENAULT OF FRANCE, 425 Park Ave., N. Y. 22. 


WHERE THE VACATION SEASON NEVER ENDS 



You'll enjoy a world of 
swimming fun at The 
Greenbrier's magnificent 
new outdoor pool. The 
delightful blending of all 
sport and recreational 
facilities with gracious 
hospitality is a tradition 
at America's premier 
year-round resort. 


/ ur reservations tee your travel agent or Veit York Res. Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, ( In le 5-R66S 

WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS • WEST VIRGINIA 
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L ucky you! Now you can hear all the 
wonderful music on your records with 
a Bell High Fidelity Amplifier. You’ll 
think you’re sitting front row center 
in your favorite concert hall — yet 
the slippers on your feet will tell you — 
you're at home in your living room. 

You don’t have to be a mechanical 
genius to enjoy High Fidelity music 
with a Bell Amplifier. Simply plug 
in your record player, tape recorder, i 
or tuner, connect your speaker 
and you’re all set. 

Bell High Fidelity is the best value 
you can find anywhere, with an.exclusi' 
combination of features that makes 
listening to music a real pleasure. 

Mount it in your own hi-fi enclosure 
or place it where everyone can admire 
it. Its rich saddle-tan finish has the 
look and feel of fine leather. 

Your Bell High Fidelity dealer has a 
complete line of Bell amplifiers for you^ 
Ask him to let you try one in your 
home today! 

For literature and name of your 
nearest Bell dealer, write: 

Be II Sound Systems, Inc. 

( A Subsidiary <>f Thompson Products. Inc . ) 

5SJ Marion Road, Columbus 7, Ohio 
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When Father's away... 
Mother can play. 

A jingle control on the new Bell ampli- 
fier lets you turn the music on — of a 
touch. Just pull . . . and the music starts 
to play at the volume you want. All 
controls — even loudness — can be 
"set to forget". And in case you come 
home in a mood for dreaming, turn 
the lights off and relax in the soft 
glow from your Bell Control Panel. 


a new realm 
of music 
with 

Np.fe 

High Fidelity 

* World Renowned For the Best in Sound ' 
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Suddenly you two are coming closer and closer to everything your 
racing hearts have ever wanted ... in the compact, leather cushioned 
“togetherness” of the Triumph TR 3. 

Each in your own bucket seat . . . with your own lion’s share of stretch 
room . . . you both feel confident at once . . . letting her out on the open 
road thru her full, true speed. With acceleration that seems almost jet- 
assisted . . . the TR 3 speeds straight and true with your hands lightly 
resting on the wheel. At last ! A road-hugging ability that’s equal to 
110 mph performance. 

Add to all this excitement the entirely roll-free cornering . . . the posi- 
tive, quick-change gear action . . . the constant reliability of Girling 
disc-type brakes "' and you’ll know that you couldn’t be safer, more 
secure. Get in on this road-hugging now... see your Triumph dealer! 


$2625. plus tax and license at U.S. ports 
of entry. (Slightly higher West Coast ports.) 
Wire wheels, hard-top, rear seat and 
overdrive optional extra 
specifications: 

BRAKES: Girling disc brakes on front wheels' 
top speed: 110 MPH 
MILEAGE: up to 35 M PG 
engine: 4 cyl. (OHV) 1991 cc 
output: 100 BHP 
ACCELERATION : 0-50 in S SCO . 

MAINTENANCE: 

Parts and service 
available coast to roast! 

Free Brochure and 
dealer list on request. 

Write now — for f un! 

.-I Triumph-plus . . . as standard equipment. 



STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY, INC., Dept. S5 • 1715 Broadway, (at 56tli St.). New York 19, N.Y. 



TRIUMPH TRO 

only 8 2625 ^ J 
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COVER: Billy Pierce of the White Sox 
Photograph by Richard Meek 

The trim young man in the gray flannel suit and the 
four rare trout flies which share this week’s cover with 
him are both something special. Chicago’s Billy Pierce 
is one of baseball’s best pitchers; the flies— which still 
catch fish— are the forefathers of all trout flies today. 

An rights ••served unto Interne lionet end PenAmerKen Copyright Conventions. Copyright © 1951 by lime. Inc. 


BEGINNING: THE LADY AND THE TROUT 75 

In the 15 th century, the literature of angling began with at Benedictine nun. An 
eminent historian, Alfred Duggan, introduces Dame Juliana Berners 

THE BABY COMES INTO HIS OWN 12 

Iron Liege’s Derby: a triumph of courage and skill. By WHITNEY Tower 

HOW YOU, WILLIE? 18 

Guest Author Catherine Drinker Bowen captures the charm of Derby time 

A PUNCH FOR HISTORY 24 

The incredible Sugar Ray is again middleweight champ. By Martin Kane 




HIGH WIRE TO THE GLACIER WORLD 

A skiing adventure. In Color, and the Footloose Sportsman in Chamonix 


Make friends with 


CHICAGO’S GO-SOX GO AGAIN 37 

If not the team to beat, at least they were the team to catch. By Roy Terrell 

ITALIAN DUEL 41 

A Preview of the year’s first big European road races, by William Rospigliosi, 
with a gallery of the world’s finest drivers In Color 

'RACING IS A VICE’ 49 

A dashing young driver, Alfonso de Portago, eulogizes his sport 

FOUL WEATHER AND FAIR 53 

There's a brand-new sporting look for sailors— and here it is 


THE DEPARTMENTS 

• HOTBOX 7 

• COMING EVENTS * 

• EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 21 

• SCOREBOARD SC 


• FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR *0 

• BASEBALL X-RAY 62 

• THE 19TH HOLE «» 

• PAT ON THE BACK 92 


NEXT WEEK 

ST. LOUIS CLASSIC 

The elegant Bridlespur Horse 
Show in color, and a talk with 
the eminent sportsman, August 
Busch Jr., by Gerald Holland 


PLUS 

A FOUR-PAGE COLOR SPECTACLE: 
DETROIT, METROPOLIS OF BOATS 



MARTELL 


As much 
a part of 
France as 
Mont 
St. Michel 


☆ ☆ ☆ 

COGNAC 

BRANDY 

84- Proof 



Sole U. S. Representative 
Browne Vintners Co., Inc., N. Y., N. Y. 
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DICK POPE, JR., famous water skier 
from Cypress Gardens, Florida, wears 
Jantzen Torero swim trunks of smooth- 
fitting clasticized fabric. Elastic waist- 
band in front, inner drawstring in back 
for snug fit. Sizes 28-38, $5.95. At 
leading stores. 



that cool , comfo rtable feeling of 
correctness which comes with the 
wearing of 



THE LIDO— Brilliant, wing bal oxford in 
black calf with black nylon mesh or brown 
calf with brown nylon mesh. 

J p smith shoe co , 

Chicago 22. rumors 

Cralling luxurious footwear lor discriminating stores and 
clientele has been our sole occupation toi over 61 years. 


MEMO FROM THE POBLISHER 



L vst month Managing Editor Sidney L. James received a letter 
j from Mr. Larry Newman, Awards Chairman of the Overseas Press 
Club of America. 

“Sports IllustrateD’s coverage of the Olympic Games in Mel- 
bourne and Cortina," it read, “has been chosen for a top Overseas 
Press Club award for 1956 for the magnificent and exhaustive coverage 
of those events. Specifically, Sports ILLUSTRATED was named Number 
One in the category for best magazine reporting of events involving 
persons, places or things beyond the 48 states of the United States. 

"My congratulations to Sports Illustrated go to you, along with 
the unanimous approval of the Awards Committee.” 

At the Club’s 18th Annual Awards Dinner last Monday evening at 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Editor James proudly accepted, 
for his staff, the plaque reproduced here. 

Last December, in Melbourne, the Olympics brought Sports Illus- 
trated quite a different honor. That was when 40 members of the 
Hungarian and Rumanian Olympic teams of their own accord ap- 
pealed to our representative for help in finding their way to freedom 
from Communist tyranny. 

I am happy here to bring that story up to date and to be able to 
report that all of those Olympians (save five, who for personal reasons 
have returned to Europe) are now satisfactorily resettled in homes and 
schools or jobs of their choice. 

The inspiring experience with the Hungarian Olympians and the award 
from the Overseas Press Club seem to me to express clearly why 
Sports Illustrated, in reporting the essentially entertaining world 
of sport, can bring to this assignment a sense not only of pleasure but 
of journalistic responsibility. 
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LANVIN 

presents 

tftite 

ARPEGE 


HARRY MOFFITT 


RICHARD S. TUFTS 



President, PGA 

1 A 

1 

No. By holing out; you 
are bound to become 


sib 

a better putter and, 
consequently, a better 



player. By conceding 
putts you may develop a laxity which can 
become a mental hazard when a player real- 
ly needs to sink a short putt in an impor- 
tant match or tournament. 


President, USGA 


In st roke play all putts 
must be holed. But in 
match play you may 
concede a putt, so it's 
quite in order to re- 
quire that all putts be holed. If a player 
feels able to hole a putt, why should he 
object if asked to do so? Furthermore, if he 
is uncertain, he should expect to hole it. 


in the new purse size 



designed by 


Cartier 


MRS. JOSEPH WALKER 

Unionville, Pa. 


Yes, sometimes, since 
a good golfer will sink 
all the short putts, 
anyway. It's standard 
procedure with many 
golfers to concede a putt if it is shorter than 
the distance from the club head to where 
the leather starts. I concede for good sports- 
manship and it speeds up the game. 



LARRY ROBINSON 



N.Y. World-Telegram 
& Sun 

Veteran golf writer 

No. It’s better to putt 
them all out. When 
the overgenerous con- 
ceder plays the under- 
generous type, a lot of 
ill feeling often results. The overgenerous 
guy will repeatedly concede putts. Then, 
when he has a 14-incher, his opponent may 
very well look the other way. 


MRS. HENRY A. GERRY 



Greenvale, L.I., N.Y. 


No. I’ve seen many 
good golfers miss short 
putts that could have 
been conceded. 1 don't 
believe in conceding 
anything. Play it out. That’s golf. Sure, 
sportsmanship is fine, but it’s better sports- 
manship for my opponent to sink a putt 
than it is for me to concede it. 


HOWARD R. GILL JR. 


n 


Evanston, III. 

Editor and publisher 
Golf Digest 




No. Years ago, Walter 
Hagen beat Leo Diegel 
| out of the PGA Cham- 
pionship with that 
technique. He would 
concede putt after putt, some of them six- 
footers. Then, at the last hole, when Diegel 
had a two-footer, Hagen turned away. Leo 
was so burned up that he missed the putt. 
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the best perfume Paris has to offer 




“This is what I call fishing! 
Glad we telephoned ahead” 


Part of the fun of fishing 
is getting away where you 
can take things easy. You 
relax even more in good ac- 
commodations— the kind 
you get when you telephone 
ahead. It means a com- 
fortable place to slay, in 


the country you want to fish. 

You’ll find, too, that keep- 
ing in touch with home by 
telephone adds a great deal 
of pleasure and peace of 
mind to your trip. So don’t 
wonder. Don’t worry. Call 
today and be sure. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE 

LOW 

Stotion-to-Station Calls 

Fnr examnlc FI'S* Each Added 

3 Minutes 

Minute 

Chicago to Eau Claire, Wis. 701 

20d 

Seattle to Missoula, Mont. 85tf 

25d 

Kansas City to Virginia. Minn. >1!! 

30d 

New Orleans to 


Indian River, Mich. *115 

40(f 

These rofes apply every night alter 6 

and all 

day Sunday. Add the 10% federal e 

else tax. 



COMING 

EVENTS 


FRIDAY, MAY 10 
Boxing 

■ Isaac Logart vs. Gasp _ . 

• Syracuse. N.Y., 10 p.m. (NBC) 

Rodeo 

Pecos County Sheriff Posse Rodeo. $1,500, Fori Stockton. 
Texas (through May 12). 

Shooting 

48th Annual Amateur Trapshoot Championships ot Amer- 
ica. Travers Island. Pelham Manor, N Y. (through May 12). 

Tennis 

Pro matches, Rosewall vs. Gonzales, Minneapolis. 

Track & Field 

Southern Conference Outdoor Championships, Williams- 
burg. Va. (through May 11). 

SATURDAY, MAY 11 
Auto Racing 

The Mille Miglia. Brescia, Italy (through May 12). 
NASCAR Rebel 300-mile Stock Convertible Champion- 
ship Race. OatUngton. S.C. 


Basel 


ill 


■ Chicago Cubr. vs. Cincinnati, Chicago, 2:25 p.m, (NBC). 

■ St. Louis vs. Milwaukee. St. Louis. 2:15 p.m. (CBS). 

Booting 

American Trophy Sailing Race, Kings Point. N.Y. (through 
May 12) 

Eastern Slalom Canoeing Championship, Quaboag River, 
Worcester, Mass, (through May 12). 

(Crew) 

Adams Cup Regatta, Philadelphia. 

California. UCLA and Wisconsin, Oakland Estuary, 
Calif. 

Carnegie Cup Regatta, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Columbia. MIT and Rutgers. New York. 

Goldthwaite Cup Regatta (150s), Cambridge. Mass. 
James Matthews Cup (150s). Philadelphia. 

Navy vs. MIT (150s), Annapolis, Md. 

Bowling 

National Team Handicap Championship. Detroit (start- 
ing day). 

Dog Show 

Spnngtield Kennel Club, West Springfield, Mass. 

Golf 

Eastern Intercollegiate Championship, Annapolis, Md. 
(through May 13). 

Horse Racing 

Children's Hospital Handicap. 525,000. 3-yr.-olds & up, 
1 1 16 m.. Bay Meadows. Calif. 

• Debonair Stakes. $25,000. 3-y r.-old colts and geldings. 
6 f.. Hollywood Park. Calif . 8 30 p.m. (NBC). 

Delaware Valley Stakes, 525,000. 3-y r.-olds. 6 I. Garden 
State Park, N.J. 

■ Dixie Handicap. 525.000, 3-yr.-olds & up. IK m., 

• Pimlico Md.. 5 p.m. (CBS). 

•Grey Lag Handicap. $50 000, 3-yr-olds & up, IK m., 
lamaica, N.Y.. 4 50 p.m. (NBC) 

Louisville Handicap, 510.000, 3 yr.-olds & up, l 1 16 m.. 
Churchill Downs. Ky. 

Hunt Racing 

Radnor Hunt Club. Malvern, Pa. 

Volunteer State Horsemen's Assn.. Nashville. 

Lacrosse 

Army vs. Duke. West Point, N.Y. 

Cornell vs. Penn. Ithaca, N.Y 
Hofstra vs. Loyola, Hempstead. N.Y. 

Johns Hopkins vs. Navy, Baltimore. 

Virginia vs. Mt Washington. Charlottesville, Va. 

Yale vs. Princeton. New Haven. Conn. 

Sports Carnival 

Missouri Valley Conference Spring Sports Carnival (golf, 
tennis and track & field meets), final day Tulsa. 

Track & Field 

31st Annual West Coast Relays. Fresno. Calif. 

SUNDAY, MAY 12 


i. Lancaster. Pa. 

Horse Show 

Sands Point Horse Show., Port Washington. N.Y. 

MONDAY, MAY 13 

■ Tony D^Biase vs. Jimmy Archer, welterweights (10 rds.), 
St. Nick's. New York. 10 30 p.m. (OuMont). 

Horse Racing 

Coronet Stakes, $15,000. 3-yr.-old fillies, 6 f., Balmoral, 




’See local listing. 
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Civilization 




Firm foundation for a solid education 


Smith-Corona 




Choose a Smith -Corona portable typewriter from any of 
five decorator colors. Pay as little as $1.00 a week. 





lead tlie care free life. . . 
in breeze-soft DuPont OHLON 


Light to wear, alluring to see . . . your new knitted suit of “Orion"* acrylic 
fiber. For all its softness, “Orion” follows curves firmly . . . makes your favorite 
colors wonderfully crisp and clear. And no matter how big a splash you 
make, ‘ Orion” dries with the greatest of ease, lovely as it starts. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
'■'Orton"ls Du Ronl's registered Iradomork for ils acrylic fibor, Du Pom makes libers, does not moke Ihe fabric or swimsuil shown here. 



COMING EVENTS 

conli tiued 


TUESDAY, MAY 14 

Joey Giamhra vs. Chico Vejar. middleweights (10 rdv), 
Oakland. Calif. 

Horse Racing 

Goose Girl Stakes, $1 5.000. 3-yr -old fillies, 6 f„ Holly, 
wood Park. Calif. 


Rutgers vs. Penn State, New Brunswick, N.J. 

WEDNESDAY. MAY IS 
Boxing 

■ Bobby Boyd vs. Rocky Castellani, middleweights (10 rdv), 
• Chicago. 10 p in. (ABC) 

Horse Racing 

Rancocas Stakes. $15,000 2-yr.-old fillies, 5 !., Garden 
Slate Park. N ). 

The Black Eyed Susan, $20,000, 3-yr.-old fillies, 11 16 m.. 
Pimlico. Md. 

The Champlain, $20,000, 3-yr.-olds & up (fillies and 
mares). 6 Jamaica, N Y. 

Lacrosse 

Colgate vs. Dartmouth, Hamilton. N Y. 

Harvard vs. Williams, Cambridge, Mass. 

Penn vs. Delaware. Philadelphia. 

Syracuse vs. Cornell. Syracuse, N.Y. 

THURSDAY, MAY 16 
Boxing 

Bob Satterfield vs. Frankie Daniels, heavyweights (10 
rds.). Sacramento. 


Pro matches, Rosewall vs. Gonzales. Denver (through 
May 17). 


FRIDAY, MAY 17 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Late Model Convertible Divi 


Race. Charlotte, 
SCCA Races. Cumberland Md. (through May 1?). 


Boxing 

■ Joey Giardello vs. Rory Calhoun, middleweights (10 rds,), 
* Cleveland, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Dog Show 

Poodle Club of America. Garden City, N.Y 


Horse Racing 

Mr, Fitz Handicap, $15,000, 3-yr.-olds & up, 1 3/16 rb., 
Pimlico. Md. 


Big Seven Conference Championships, Lincoln. Neb, 
(through May 18). 

Track & Field 

Big Seven Conference Outdoor Championships, Lincoln, 
Neb. (through May 18). 


SATURDAY, MAY 18 
Baseball 

■ New York Yankees vs. Detroit Tigers. New York, 1:45 
p.m. (CBS). 

■ Washington Senators vs. Cleveland Indians, Washington 
D C.. 1:55 p.m. (NBC) 


Boating 

(Crew) 

E.A.R.C. Heavyweight Sprint Championship, Princeton, 


n.i. 

Harbach Trophy Regatta, San Pedro Harbor. Calif. 
Stotesbury Cup Regalia Philadelphia 
Washington vs. California. Seattle. 


Horse Racing 

Bashlord Manor Slakes. $10,000, 2-yr.-old colts and geld- 
ings, 5 f.. Churchill Downs, Ky. 

Betsy Ross Stakes. $25,000, 3-yr. old fillies, 6 (.. Garden 
State Park, N.J. 

La Salle Handicap, $20,000. 3-yr. -olds & up. 6 f.. Bal- 


Los Angeles Handicap. $50,000, 3-yr. -olds & up. 7 |, 
Hollywood Park. Calif. 

■ The Preakness, $100,000, 3-yr. -olds. 1 3 16 m.. Pimlico 
• Md. 5:30 p.m. (CBS). 

The Wilson, $25,000, 3-yr. -olds 8 up. 6 I . Jamaica, N.Y 


Hunt Racing 

Rose Tree Fox Hunting Club, Media. Pa. 


Lacrosse 

Harvard vs, Yale. Cambridge. Mass 
Maryland vs. Johns Hopkins. College Park, Md. 
Princeton vs Navy. Princeton. N,J. 

Syracuse vs. Army Syracuse. N.Y. 

Track & Field 

Heptagonal Games, New Haven. Conn. 


SUNDAY. MAY 19 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race, Martinsville, Va. 

Dog Shows 

Long Island Kennel Club Show, Locust Valley, N.Y. 

Tri State Kennel Assn. Show, Wheeling. W. Va. 

Fishing 

Sarasota County International Tarpon Tournament. Sara- 
sota, Fla. (through August 19). 

*See Local Listing 

■ TV ★ COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO 
ALL TIMES E.S.T. EXCEPT WHERE O ' HERWISE NOTED 



Gives you absolute security, all day, every day. Contains 
THIOBIPHENE* the most effective anti-bacteria agent. So quick and 
clean . . , melts in instantly. No messy cream ... no runny liquid ... no sticky 
fingers. Gives you Social Security in just 3 seconds! v 1 .00 plus tax 

Or the new OLD SPICE SPRAY DEODORANT 
— in travel-light plastic, 1.00 plus tax 

SHULTON NEW YORK • TORON 
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the short but successful story of Iron Liege runs parallel to 
that of Sports Illustrated. At 12:50 a.m. on March 11, 1954 a 
photographer on special assignment from the planned but as yet 


unborn and unnamed magazine was taking pictures of the foaling 
of Iron Liege at Calumet. Periodically other photographers were 
assigned to document the colt’s upbringing, and the unique step- 


THE BABY COMES 


Iron Liege took over when his injured big brother had to stay in the barn— and won his 


T here was a very special atmosphere of excitement, puz- 
zlement and even a high-powered injection of pathos to 
last week’s 83rd running of the Kentucky Derby. The 
drama began— unbeknownst to anyone— one late March 
afternoon at Florida’s Gulfstream Park when Calumet 
Farm’s Gen. Duke may have stepped, by chance, on a little 
stone as he ripped around that speed track in a world-record 
performance, and it came to its tingling climax amid the 
roars of nearly 100,000 spectators at Churchill Downs 
when Gen. Duke’s winter shadow, the beautiful bay, Iron 
Liege, perfected the role of substitute for the stable’s star 


and won one of the most dramatic Derbies of them all. 

The puzzlement and pathos were never absent during the 
five-week interval between the stone-stepping incident and 
the brilliant finish in which Gen. Duke’s regular rider and 
No. 1 admirer, Willie Hartack, outrode and outlasted Willie 
Shoemaker on Gallant Man to win the big one by the 
threadbare margin of one little nose. This Derby had it 
all : melodrama before, during and after the race. 

And nobody was more aware of it at any time than 
Calumet owner Mrs. Gene Markey, who, eight days before 
the race, at a time when knowledgeable turfmen were 
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SPORTS 


by-step life story from foaling barn to Derby hopeful was printed 
in the Feb. 25, 1957 issue. Whatever turns the career of Iron 
Liege has still to take, last week it reached the most glorious 


climax a Thoroughbred can know: a desperate, courageous, photo- 
finish victory in the Kentucky Derby (above). For more early 
pictures of the newest Calumet Derby winner see pages 14-17. 


INTO HIS OWN 


Derby with a show of blazing courage onlookers will never forget by WHITNEY tower 


awarding the Derby to her on past performance alone, told 
her farm manager, Paul Ebelhardt: “This is going to be a 
tough Derby, Paul— real tough. Tougher than a lot of 
people think.” 

Five days later at Churchill Downs, in the one-mile 
Derby Trial, Mrs. Markey and Ebelhardt had still further 
reason to believe the Derby was going to be tough: the 
sprinting demon Federal Hill romped off with the race, 
but Gen. Duke, even in finishing second, hardly inspired 
confidence among Calumet supporters. And worse yet, 
Iron Liege wound up next to last with no possible excuse. 


To anyone familiar with the Trainer Joneses' remarkable 
habit of losing the minor races but winning the big ones, 
this pre-Derby chain of events was old hat. Except that 
even the Joneses wore more worried looks than ever before, 
and you just couldn't believe they were merely playing an 
old familiar game. 

After the Trial they gave out the big news that many 
already suspected: Gen. Duke had indeed gone wrong. He 
was suffering from a slight internal stone bruise in an area 
about halfway up the wall of the hoof in his left forefoot 

continued 
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THE BABY COMES INTO HIS OWN 

continued 

(see diagram page 17). The bruise, said a deeply depressed 
Jimmy, might heal itself by Derby Day, but it looked 
doubtful. As this startling news boosted the hopes of rival 
owners and trainers, it also presented Jones with a difficult 
decision which he alone would have to make. Should he 
run his big horse anyway, thereby taking a serious chance 
of incurring a further and more damaging injury — or 
should he scratch? Jones met the problem head-on: “A 
horse has but one day in his life to run in the Kentucky 
Derby and I sure hate to see a good one like Gen. Duke 
have to miss it. But a man has to think of the future in 
this game and Gen. Duke will have lots of other chances 
even if he doesn’t get to go in the race we want most.” 
Jones also took time during his days of trial to consider 
the plight of the $2 bettor, thousands of whom— unless 
notified as to the exact status of Gen. Duke early on Derby 
Day morning — would begin pouring money into the till on 
Calumet’s entry of Gen. Duke and Iron Liege with the full 
conviction that the Duke was considered well enough to 
run in the race and well enough to win it. 

Jimmy wrestled with the problem through Derby eve, 
and then, after breezing the colt a quarter of a mile the 
day of the race, came the decision: the Duke won’t run. 
The verdict was announced 16 minutes before the betting 
opened, on a raw and windy morning at 9:30. 

Throughout the trying days of Gen. Duke’s celebrated 
foot trouble the rest of the Derby camps bristled with 
optimism. And even at Calumet nobody was ready to give 
up on Iron Liege, who went through his workouts so en- 
couragingly that the only way to explain away his misera- 
ble showing in the Trial was to use the horseman’s pre- 
rogative in such circumstances and simply get out of it 
by saying, ‘‘His race was too bad to be true. Throw it out 
altogether. He’s got to be better than that.” 

At Bold Ruler’s barn Wheatley Stable’s foreman Bart 
Sweeney was taking no chances. He politely alibied his 
way out of having the Flamingo and Wood winner bed 

THE DAYS HE WAITED FOR FAME . . . 


down in Stall No. 10, hurriedly led Bold Ruler to neigh- 
boring Stall No. 9. The alibi: No. 10 didn’t look as com- 
fortable as No. 9. The real reason, explained Bart, “We had 
Nashua in No. 10, and he lost his Derby.” 

Elsewhere, too, the tension mounted. So did the hopes. 
When Gallant Man’s regular jockey, Johnny Choquette, 
was given a 10-day suspension, Trainer Johnny Nerud 
signed up the great Willie Shoemaker, a Derby winner 
aboard Swaps and a confident young man acknowledged 
to be one of the most accomplished riders in the business. 
A lot of smart money said Shoetnaker, in the clutch, could 
mean the difference between victory and defeat for Gallant 
Man. Federal Hill’s backers believed the theory that at 
long last this speed ball would go out and steal the race 
by killing off the opposition early, and lasting — somehow 
—the full mile and a quarter. Said his trainer, Milton 
Rieser, with less enthusiasm, "If any other horse tries to 
run with Federal Hill neither will win it. And I don’t know 
if he’ll go the distance. We’ll see.” 

The first mile of the race was run just about the way 
the experts figured it: Federal Hill out in front, ticking 
off the first quarter in a blistering :23 3/5, the half in :47, 
three-quarters in 1:112 5 and the mile in a highly respectable 
1:36 4 5 over a track which, although labeled “fast,” was 
cuppy indeed. Never more than a length and a half behind 
him during this early running was Iron Liege, under a tight 
Hartack hold, and then came Bold Ruler, just about where 
Eddie Arcaro wanted him. and, as he later said, “With 
plenty of horse under me I felt we were doing O.K.” Gal- 
lant Man, meanwhile, had been back in seventh place for 
three quarters, but Shoe got into him then and they were 
fifth with a quarter of a mile to go and really starting to 
roll. It was starting into the far turn and going into the 
stretch turn that things started happening. Arcaro had 
been doing a fairly successful job of rating Bold Ruler, 
even though the colt tried to run out a bit on the first 
turn, but now, with the serious business of the day at 
hand, he ran into real trouble. "I started to make a move 
on the leaders,” said Eddie, “but suddenly he bobbled 
a few times with me and I realized he was dead by the 



the memorable series of photos above, taken by Ylla 
in 1954, shows this year’s Kentucky Derby winner a few seconds 
after foaling as he cuddles close to his mother (1) in the foaling 


barn at lovely Calumet Farm in Lexington, Kentucky. Moments 
later the colt makes a shaky, unsuccessful attempt to stand (2). 
Now on all fours (3), the baby is at Iron Maiden’s side, completely 
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time we hit the quarter pole. He didn’t even run a good 
mile. Usually when I get him to make his move he’ll go 
bang right by anything in front of him. But when I 
couldn’t go up and get by anybody at the head of the 
stretch I knew I was through.” 

It was just about at the head of the stretch— with a 
quarter of a mile to go — when Hartack and Iron Liege took 
over the lead from the tiring Federal Hill, but Shoemaker 
and Gallant Man were moving along now in third place 
while Round Table was battling Bold Ruler for fourth. 
Suddenly, with only a furlong to go, it was a two-horse 
race: Iron Liege on the inside, with Hartack whipping 
left-handed and driving to the line, and Gallant Man 
gaining on him foot by foot. They stormed down this way 
to the 16th pole, moving almost as one. Gallant Man never 
seemed actually to be in front but they were head and 
head when, to the utter amazement of everyone watching 
him, Shoemaker rose in his irons and for barely a split 
second acted for all the world as though the race was over. 
For him, it turned out, it was. For, by the time he realized 
he had misjudged the finish line and had got back into 
his drive again, both colts were across the line — Iron Liege 
a nose in front in the closest Derby finish in years. As he 
stood in his irons for the second time Shoe yelled over to 
Hartack, “I think you got it.” Hartack, not half as sure, 
galloped on so far that he didn’t come back to the stands 
until the photo had confirmed Shoemaker’s opinion. And 
all Shoemaker could add to the confusion surrounding his 
unexplainable action— for which he was immediately sum- 
moned before the stewards— was, “It was just one of those 
awful things you have nightmares about.” 

Alibis flew thick and fast after the race — with Shoe- 
maker's error being seized upon as the most spectacular, 
especially by those who had to get stories out in a hurry. 
Gallant Man’s trainer, Johnny Nerud, blamed the track 
rather than the jockey: "... that could happen to any 
rider. . . . They got no business having all those poles 
the same color.” He was saying it was easy to confuse the 
pole indicating the last sixteenth of a mile before the finish 
with the pole indicating the finish itself (but the Churchill 



MRS. MARKEY, HARTACK WALK TRIUMPHANTLY, HAND IN HAND 


Downs stewards took a dim view of Shoemaker’s mistake, 
and suspended him for 15 days). However, a horse race 
is always full of incidents, though they don’t all involve a 
jockey’s judgment or happen in full view of the stands. 
Had Iron Liege not been shut off by the fading Federal Hill 
nearly half a mile from home, says Jimmy Jones, he would 
have won “by maybe a length and a half." Had Bold Ruler 
not felt fractious before the race and not gone wide on the 
first turn, he might have won. Had Gen. Duke not been 
scratched, he might well have won easily. But might-have- 
beens are only of academic interest in a horse race. The 
83rd Derby, as usual, was won by the horse and rider which 

continued 



unaware that he is the object of photographic interest. Alone 
and upright (4), Iron Liege perkily watches activity about him. 
One year later, in the fields only 80 miles away from Churchill 


Downs (5), colt shows friskiness as he romps with playmate in 
fields of bluegrass. One of 14 children sired by the famous Bull 
Lea, the colt was to grow to startle a nation by his will to win. 
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continued 

proved themselves the best and bravest on that afternoon. 

Back in the steamy jocks’ room after the race there was 
a scene of utter bedlam as Hartack talked about his race 
and his horse to a pushing mob of reporters. On the opposite 
side of the room Arcaro was discussing his race, and at the 
far end, sitting quietly and smiling ever so faintly, was 
another young man who knows something about winning 
a Kentucky Derby. His name: Dave Erb, winner last year 
aboard Needles and the rider who has been aboard Iron 
Liege in his last seven starts this year. The eighth was to 
have been this Derby, but Jones ordered the switch to Har- 
tack immediately upon deciding to take Gen. Duke out of 
the race. The other key figure in the drama— Willie Shoe- 
maker — had quickly dressed and slipped away and off to 
California (where another admitted blunder cost him a 
defeat on Swaps to Porterhouse in last summer's $100,000 
Californian at Hollywood Park) just as fast as he could. 

Hartack, his face wreathed in one happy smile after 
another, talked with the confidence that only comes to a 
Derby winner. “I’ll admit,” he said, “I wasn’t sure Iron 
Liege could do it after seeing some of his races this spring. 
I really thought I’d need Gen. Duke to win it, and I guess 
if they raced it again I’d still have to take Gen. Duke. 
Today Iron Liege, though, ran gamer than I've ever seen 
him. When Gallant Man ran to me in the stretch, Iron 
Liege just gave another spurt, put out his neck and just 
kept digging on. I’m glad he made a liar out of me.” 

Arcaro, who admits he thought Gallant Man more of a 
threat than Iron Liege, could offer no real excuse for Bold 
Ruler's disappointing behavior (he eventually finished 
fourth, well beaten for show money by Round Table). "He 
certainly didn’t run his race today, though. Why, hell, he’s 
licked Iron Liege every other time they’ve met, but today 
he didn’t even have enough run in him to move up and lap 
Federal Hill.” 

"I’ll go along with that,” said a jubilant Jimmy Jones 
as he washed down some of the victory-party dinner with 


a man-sized gulp of champagne. “It’s true that Iron 
Liege has trained up to this race very well, and I throw out 
his last race completely. But I also know— and so should 
everyone else — that Bold Ruler is a better horse than he 
showed in this race today.” 

Jones, whose box seat was right across from the 16th pole, 
said he didn’t notice Shoemaker’s blunder and that if it 
wasn’t all that apparent it could hardly have cost Gallant 
Man the victory. The only real trouble Iron Liege got into, 
he added, was “when Federal Hill shut us off at the three- 
eighths pole.” If Arcaro had been able to get up and lap 
Federal Hill at that point they would have had Hartack in 
a blind switch. 

As the victory party drew to a close, Jimmy Jones 
spotted Farm Manager Paul Ebelhardt on his way out. 
“Well, you did it, Jimmy,” said Paul. “It was terrific.” 

“Shucks,” replied Jones, “you did it too, Paul. Thanks 
for Iron Liege. You just go back to the farm and see if you 
can dig up some more of those Iron Lieges for me to train. 
I can use all the Iron Lieges you can give me." 

Iron Liege, in whom this magazine has a very special in- 
terest (see Feb. 2o issue ) is now scheduled to go to Pimlico, 
along with Gen. Duke, for the Preakness on May 18. The 
Duke, barring further complications, should be ready for 
that one, and the same exciting cast of characters could be 
back again — Gallant Man included. It will give Gallant 
Man, certainly, a chance to show if he really is this good, 
and it will also give Willie Hartack an unenviable oppor- 
tunity to decide whether or not he really does think Gen. 
Duke is the best 3-year-old in the Calumet barn. There’s 
another one around, too, you know. His name is Barbizon, 
who could be the best of the lot. “But we’ll probably save 
him for the Belmont,” said Jones. 

“Yeah, just imagine that,” said a man sipping some of 
the Joneses’ champagne. “These guys win the Kentucky 
Derby with their third-string 3-year-old. What'll they 
think of to do next?” 

“I’ll tell you what I’ll think of to do next,” joked 
Jones. “I think I’ll tell that boy to bring us another quart 
of that champagne.” E M _ P ) 


...AND THE FIRST BRUSH WITH GLORY 



iron liege s first training included early-morning workouts at justed his saddle (8) for a disappointing first start in Chicago 
Calumet Farm (6), sessions in schooling gate at Hialeah in on August 21, 1956. The 1957 Derby Winner met the “Master” 
the winter of 1956 (7). He stood patiently as Trainer Jones ad- of modern Derby riders, Eddie Arcaro, at Belmont Park (9). 
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private conversation between Jockey Willie Hartack and Trainer Jimmy Jones 
Just before the scratching of Derby favorite, Gen. Duke. A hurried sketch (insert right), 
made for Sports Illustrated by Mr. Jones, shows bottom and side views of the stone 
bruise to left front hoof, detected by feverish heat generated from inside of member. 



This year Iron Liege ran third in the rich Flamingo Stakes 
(10 1 and record-breaking Florida Derby (II), was tabbed by 
experts as a highly consistent colt. Iron Liege has a love for 


peppermint, and his regular groom, Walter Griffin, bought the 
horse candy canes at Christmas time. Early in January Grif- 
fin said, “I never had a Derby horse; maybe this year 1 will.” 
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HOW YOU, 
WILLIE? 


A stranger in town, a distinguished historian 
and novelist finds herself slowly drawn into a 
charmed circle: the men who make the Derby 

by CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN 



AUTHOR BOWEN SWITCHED HER BETS AT THE LAST MOMENT 


I T might have been any farm along 
the turnpike. Wide fields, bright 
green under the Kentucky sky; a four- 
barred gate between white fences 
marked the farm lane. Oxmoor: as the 
car turned in, a roadside marker gave 
the name. Sheep lay along the right- 
hand fence, a day-old lamb sprawled 
on its mother’s back. Herefords cooled 
their bellies in the stream. 

To the left across a meadow a heavy 
barrier rose. At second look this was no 
farm barrier, it was a brush hurdle. 
A big one, sure enough, and not put 
up for cows either. “Well yes,” says 
my weekend host, “a steeplechase 
course. We’ve run an autumn steeple- 
chase here for years.” 

I knew this was horse country. Who 
doesn’t know it? I had traveled from 
tidewater Virginia by slow train, very 
slow indeed. I had seen the white 
barred fences out Lexington way, the 
rolling pastures, smooth as a golf 
course, where young colts, stand- 
ing by their mothers, lifted their heads 
to watch the train. At breakfast in the 
dining car a spectacled woman who 
might have been a Baptist preacher’s 
wife had leaned across the table to say 
with solemn emphasis, vowels proudly 
unreconstructed, “Ah think every red- 
blooded American should go to at least 
one Kentucky Derby at Churchill 
Downs.” 

I had been often in country where 
cow was queen, quite lately in country 
where pig was king, but never before 


in country where horse 1 — fast-running 
Thoroughbred horse— was king. Even 
so, I hadn’t expected a steeplechase in 
my host’s front yard. Do they run right 
round the house? I wanted to ask. Up 
the front steps maybe, and through 
the kitchen? 

But I said nothing. With horse peo- 
ple the best clue, for the uninitiated, is 
silence. Respectful silence. That night 
at bedtime the fields lay thick-black 
under the stars, no sound from earth or 
sky. With a sigh of comfort I slipped in 
bed, snapped off the table light. This 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Catherine Drinker Bowen, biographer, 
historical novelist and now reporter, 
is best known for Yankee from Olympus, 
her life of Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
John Ada ms and the American Revol ution. 
Her most recent book, Tht Lion and 
the Throne, was published last March. 


was Sunday, April 28. Six days before 
the Derby. Plenty to see and do before 
that great day. And most of it out of 
doors in the hot blue balmy Kentucky 
weather. In the name of Arthur Daley. 
Whitney Tower, Red Smith, Audax 
Minor, what a beautiful, beautiful 
assignment. 

The last sound I heard before drift- 
ing off was the whinny of a horse out- 
side of my bedroom window. 


A 7 next morning we are at Churchill 
Downs, slipping in the back way, 
four of five of us, strolling past trie 
barns to the track. It is coolish, tie 
wind feels wet. Few spectators are out. 
Even the press is still asleep — or riding 
planes across the continent to Louis- 
ville. The colts, come past from the 
horse barns one at a time, pulling at 
the bridle, feeling good, showing off a 
little. “Track’s a bit heavy today," a 
trainer says. But the colts feel the soft 
dirt underfoot, dance sidewise and 
wheel, trying what they can do. Jock- 
eys and exercise boys are dressed easy 
for this early workout, in faded jeans 
and windbreakers, visored caps turned 
backward. They talk to their mounts, 
gentling them. “Ho, baby. All ri-ight 
now, little queen.” The rider’s voice is 
quiet but his rein is taut. Control, bal- 
ance. Odd, how these qualities can 
make themselves felt across 75 feet of 
track and down from rider to humble 
spectator standing with her sneakers 
in the dirt. 

The exercise boy turns his animal’s 
head to the backstretch, straightens his 
legs that were jackknifed in the stir- 
rups and with one flowing movement 
rises to full height and bends forward. 
As he does so the colt begins to run. So 
perfectly synchronized is the motion 
of man and beast, so rapid and yet so 
unhurried, that a person catches her 
breath watching. (“You, a literary- 
type woman, going to the Derby?” one’s 
continued on page 65 
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North, South, East, West — 


THE SWITCH 
IS ON 


to the cars that are 
new aj] through 

UP NORTH, people say they’re switching to 
Chrysler Corporation cars because of wonderfully 
fresh, new styling . . . because of outstanding 
engineering . . . because in no other cars (as a 
showroom visit will quickly prove) can you get so 
much that’s so new as in this Plymouth belve- 


dere 4-door sedan ... 3 years ahead of its field. 


WESTERN ROADS get pretty rugged, but 
Torsion-Aire suspension irons them out smooth. 
It keeps the car Hat around sharpest curves, lets 
you stop fast without front-end "dive”. It's the 
engineering advance of the year! You can enjoy 
it with every Chrysler Corporation car. This value- 
loaded beauty is a dodge royal 2-door hardtop. 


EASTERNERS SAY THEY’RE SOLD! One 

reason is the quick reflex, the unmatched smooth- 
ness and surge of new Pushbutton TorqueFlitc 
transmission. It’s available only on the cars of 
The Forward I.ook. That’s a de soto PI refute 
4-door hardtop. With a new, wider range of 
models, De Soto is priced just above the lowest! 


IN THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST our 

dealers say people lake to the styling that’s 
truly new — distinctively different. They like the 
trimmed-down height — the slimmed-out length — 
the clean, lean lines. This car is a Chrysler new 
Yorker 2-door hardtop. (There’s also a new 
Windsor series in the medium-price field!) 


NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST -every- 
where, people say they love these cars. Mere is a 
magnificent reason why. It’s an imperial crown 
convertible. Overnight the Imperial has become 
the fine-ear style leader . . . making an unfor- 
gettable impression on motorists for purity of 
Styling and overall excellence of design. 



CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE LOOK 

PLYMOUTH • DODGE • DE SOTO • CHRYSLER • IMPERIAL 
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Cabana Set, $10.95; Sport Shirts, $ 5.00 ; Knit Shirts, $j.00; 
Beach Coat, $7.95; Slacks, $8.95; Swim Trunks, $4.00. 


Arrow Vacation Mates — good companions for a wonderful sum- 
mer. Here the) are — cool, comfortable and styled to go together. Light- 
weight “Sanforized” cotton sport shirts in woven patterns, colorful 
Cabana sets (like the pace-setting paisley shown here), walk shorts, 
trunks, beach coats— everything you need to loaf through summer in 
style. All tailored in the true Arrow tradition. Cltielt, Peabody Co., Inc. 

ARROW — first in fashion 

CASUAL WEAR 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


BULL LEA AS A PROUD PARENT • THE CAMERA BLINKS AT THE 
DERBY • LOW-FLYING SAUCERS • THE MAYFLOWER THAT'S DUE 
IN JUNE • VETERAN VEHICLES • A FRIEND OF MR. ROBINSON 


MADE IN U.S.A. 

mms is a dark brown, quiet horse. 

His head is heavy, square, wide 
between the eyes. He is 22 years old, 
not particularly handsome and a bit 
crotchety— he hates for anyone to 
touch his nose and he raises his head 
and complains bitterly in a loud whine 
if his rolled oats are late at mealtime. 
His name is Bull Lea— and in an era 
when American breeders rush to import 
foreign stallions (Nasrullah, Tulyar, 
Khaled, Princequillo) on the theory 
that their bloodlines will be superla- 
tively successful in this country, Bull 
Lea, as American as Saratoga chips, has 
been pretty successful himself. 

Bull Lea was good but not sensa- 
tional on the track, where he earned 
$95,000 for Calumet Farm. In his own 
Kentucky Derby, that of 1938, he fin- 
ished eighth. But within a few years 
his sons had begun to make a name for 
him at Churchill Downs. His first great 
one was named Citation, and Citation 
took the Derby in 1948 and went on to 
win a million dollars. In 1952 it was 
Bull Lea’s son Hill Gail who won the 
Derby. Between 1941 and 1956 his off- 
spring earned Calumet more than $11 
million. And at Churchill Downs last 
week it was another son of Bull Lea — 
Iron Liege— who took another Derby 
for the old man. As a matter of fact, if 
still another son, Gen. Duke, hadn’t 
turned up with a sore foot in Derby 
week, Bull Lea’s boys might very well 
have finished 1-2. In the circumstances, 
and thinking of such sons of foreign 
sires as Bold Ruler (by Nasrullah), 
Round Table (by Princequillo) and 
Shan Pac (by Shannon II), all of whom 
finished up the track to Iron Liege, 
old Bull Lea might almost have per- 
mitted himself an elderly horse laugh. 

At 22 he is the human equivalent of 
a sexagenarian, but he is still siring 
sons and daughters. He dozed in his lush 


stall at Lexington, while his son was 
winning the Derby. A quarter of a mile 
away, four foals, all sired by him and 
as yet unnamed, romped in a meadow 
—very much as the young, then un- 
named Iron Liege romped three years 
ago this spring. 

Down the freshly brushed paths of 
Calumet in the barn for two-year-olds 
stood one of his daughters, due to go to 
the races sometime soon. “That’s Gold 
Flame,” a groom said proudly. “A Bull 
Lea filly. Look out for her. She can go.” 

FOG IN THE STRETCH 

miiE tv network for the Kentucky 
Derby was the largest ever— more 
than 200 stations— and presumably the 
audience was also the largest ever: mil- 
lions of Americans who could not be at 
Churchill Downs but were set, from 
motives of love, profit, compulsion or 
plain curiosity, to watch the 83rd 


running of the Derby. They depended, 
of course, on one eye, the surrogate 
Cyclops of the TV camera. Well, 
Cyclops caught a fine race and once or 
twice— a commendable novelty in tele- 
casting — gandered at the lighted tote 
board and actually let watchers see the 
shifting prerace odds. Alas, Cyclops 
also got careless. 

As Federal Hill, Mr. Jive, Bold Ruler, 
Iron Liege and the rest came sweeping 
past the stands on the way to the first 
turn, a foglike blur spread across your 
screen. A little less than two minutes 
later, as announcer Fred Capossela 
shouted, “Iron Liege has taken the 
lead, but Gallant Man is closing on the 
outside!” the fog closed in again. 

What was it? Your set? Real fog? 
The handle-bar mustache of some Ken- 
tucky colonel? None of these, said CBS 
inconsolably next day. Just the out- 
of-focus bulk of another CBS camera, 
continued 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Future Book? 

A horse race betting referendum bill squeaked through the Pennsylvania Senate 
last week 26-22— better than perennial similar bills have done before— but headed 
for predicted defeat in the House. Pennsylvanians will probably still have to cross 
the state line to lay a legal bet, contribute to the improvement of the breed. 

• Soccer for Sock 

Michigan State will drop boxing as a varsity sport after next season in favor 
of soccer, which it tried for the first time last fall (SI, Nov. 19, 1956). Too hard 
to find collegiate competition in boxing, says Athletic Director Biggie Munn. 
It will continue to be stressed intramurally. 

• Divines’ Prescience? 

In Milwaukee, a meeting of Missouri Synod Lutheran ministers pondered the 
date — Sept. 29— selected for 25th anniversary celebrations of radio's Lutheran 
Hour, changed it to Sept. 22. Reason: on the 29th too many people may be 
engrossed in the season-ender between the Braves and Redlegs. 

• Rear View Mirror, No Doubt 

Russia’s Vladimir Kuts, who led almost all the way to win the Olympic 5,000 
meters, accused three British runners: “They literally divided this distance into 
three parts, sacrificing each other to break me.” Said Jack Crump, British team 
manager, “He had no opportunity of watching any so-called tactics on our part.” 
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set up too close to the traversing lens 
of the first camera. 

Cyclops resolves to do better next 
year. Said CBS: “We’ll find a different 
location, all right.” 

FLYING FRISBEES 

TDRinceton University might not 
seem a likely place for the sale of 
any product made by the Wham-0 
Manufacturing Co. of San Gabriel, 
Calif. But when spring touches a col- 
lege campus, unlikely things happen. 
At Princeton, the air has been filled 
lately with flying objects, every one 
of which can be identified as a Pluto 
Platter made by Wham-O. The un- 
dergraduates ignore the official name, 
though, and call the curious gadgets 
Frisbees. 

A Frisbee is a plastic device shaped 
like a garbage-can lid, but much small- 
er (about the size of a dinner plate) 
and without a handle. Thrown by an 
expert— and after 10 minutes’ practice, 
anyone is an expert — it can be made 
to skim lightly through the air and 
pause for an instant, still spinning, 
over the catcher’s head. He plucks it 
from the air and throws it back, and 
the resulting game, like the object it- 
self, is called Frisbee. Frisbees can also 



be made to hook, slice, boomerang, 
and skip along a sidewalk like a stone 
on water. 

In other years Princeton students 
played catch in the spring, like stu- 
dents anywhere else in the country. 
But nowadays a stroller through the 
campus quadrangles rarely hears a ball 
plunk into a glove. Instead he sees 
dozens of bright-colored discs — red, 
yellow, green, white — spinning in the 
air. Frisbees, like most plastic prod- 
ucts, come in lollipop colors. 

The Keebler Biscuit Co. of Philadel- 
phia has been making a prototype of 
the Frisbee for years, possibly without 
knowing that it was doing so. Long 
ago picnickers and beachgoers learned 
that the lid from a large tin can of 
Keebler crackers could be made to 
skim and hover exactly as Frisbees do, 
and so a game called Keebler Can was 
invented. It made its way from the 
beach to the campus and, like the pro- 
thonotary warbler, can be spotted now 


and then along the eastern seaboard. 

Frisbee, too, is known at several 
schools, though it was Princeton that 
gave the pastime a local habitation 
and a name. Nobody at Princeton 
seems to know who named Frisbee, or 
why. Nobody, for that matter, seems 
able to agree on why the students play 
it. “The cost of materials is low, com- 
pared to a ball and glove,” was one 
undergraduate explanation. (Frisbees 
sell for 79c at Princeton.) “It caught 
on,” said another, "because it is child- 
ish. It relieves the mind of the tensions 
of college.” It is a gentleman's game,” 
said a third. “If you are good at it, 
you can sit in a chair and play.” 

But faculty members, who have 
more book learning than students, ap- 
ply less of it to their interpretations of 
the Frisbee craze. “It’s just another 
form of spring fever,” said one of them 
the other day, flinching slightly as a 
bright red Frisbee sailed straight at 
him and then boomeranged away. 

WEEK’S WET WASH 

T^akly Wynn, Cleveland right-hander 
who has won 223 major league 
baseball games using a dry baseball, 
cast a vote for the wets the other day 
in his column in the Cleveland News, 
a column he actually writes himself. 
Every team in the majors has a spit- 
ball pitcher, Wynn said. "I’m not the 
spitball guy on the Indians, but there’s 
only one reason I’m not. I can’t throw 
one. I’ve tried to throw a spitter in 
pitching practice but I can’t make 
it work. . . . 

“Listen, I’d paint an orange white 
and throw it up to the plate if I thought 
I could get away with it. And why not? 
For the last 10 years the rules makers 
have been conniving to help the bat- 
ters. ... All I have to say is, more 
power to the spitball pitchers. I hope 
they never get caught.” 

THE WAYWARD WIND 

/'Anio of the sportiest nautical prop- 
^ ositions of this or any other spring 
season got under way recently when 
an almost perfect replica of the Pilgrim 
ship Mayflower, complete with three 
square-rigged masts and towering poop 
deck, cleared Plymouth, England, 
bound for the New World. Command- 
ed by a globe-trotting mariner named 
Alan Villiers and manned by volun- 
teer sailors, including one genuine Pil- 
grim descendant, the current May- 
flower was built to the exact dimen- 
sions — 92 feet over all and 183 tons 
displacement — of the original ship. 


The builders did not, however, ignore 
the 20th century altogether, since her 
equipment includes a radar reflector 
and a small generator-operated radio. 

The purpose of the voyage, besides 
giving a lot of people something to do, 
is to retrace the route and relive, in 
part, the troubled lives of the Pilgrim 
sailors. In the latter purpose, the 1957 
crew is succeeding admirably. Like the 
old Pilgrims, they had a terrible time 



getting started. When Mayflower II 
was launched she almost capsized on 
the spot. When a tug towed her to the 
place where the old Mayflower set sail, 
water splashed through the hawsepipes 
and sloshed around under the bunks in 
the crew’s quarters. And when, on 
April 20, the Mayflower at last un- 
furled her sails for America, with much 
horn-tooting and hoorah, the wind 
pooped out altogether. 

At this point, the voyage of the 
Mayflower II began to lose all identity 
with history. On the morning of April 
22 a wind finally came up, but not the 
gale which buffeted the old ship en 
route across the North Atlantic. The 
1957 wind was a gentle northwesterly 
which pushed the tubby Mayflower II 
exactly at right angles to the westerly 
course she planned. Even so, her first 
radio reports were firm and confident. 
But after nine days of sailing toward 
Africa instead of Massachusetts, the 
skipper’s confidence began to weaken. 
On April 29 the Mayflower II radioed 
back to England a complete change of 
plans: “Taking southern route trade 
winds west to Gulf Stream. Arrive 6 
to 7 weeks. Sorry no more messages 
since need to conserve power.” 

This means, in effect, that the May- 
flower is now trying to reach first base 
by setting off down the third base line, 
and hence will arrive well after the 
original ETA of May 25. 

Meanwhile, in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, the question has ceased 
to be when the Mayflower II will ar- 
rive, but where it will be when it gets 
here. Massachusetts has already spent 
$224,000 to dredge Plymouth harbor 
so the Mayflower II can get in. And 
Governor Foster Furcolo was in the act 
of extracting another $125,000 from 
the legislature to finance a welcoming 
celebration when someone leaked the 
word that Mayflower II, come fair 
winds or foul, would spend only a few 
days in Plymouth before moving to 
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New York to adorn that city’s Sum- 
mer Festival. 

At the news, State Senator John 
E. Powers, minority leader, grumbled 
that he would torpedo the entire ap- 
propriation unless arrangements were 
made for the ship to stay in Plymouth 
“until every parent and child here has 
a chance to see it.” New York, he add- 
ed, “is attempting to transplant histo- 
ry. .. . Why don’t they go all the way 
. . . and steal Plymouth Rock.” In an 
editorial, the Boston Traveler con- 
curred. “The Mayflower,” the Traveler 
observed, “will be as out of place in 
New York as the Alamo would be in 
Fall River. . . . We say let her stay 
there. We could put the $125,000 to- 
ward building a Mayflower of our own.” 

vintages 

T here wasn’t a wry eye along the 
route. The old cars, all aglitter with 
burnished bronze and lustrous chrome, 
clackety-clacked through the lovely 
spring-green countryside in a mist of 
nostalgia. This pleasant fog, it must be 
said, was limited to the spectators. 
It did not cloud the eyes of the drivers 
in the second Anglo-American Vintage 
Car Rally, nor stay their speed. 

Mindful of its defeat at the hands 
of the British in the United Kingdom 
in 1954, the American Veteran Motor 
Car Club this year sounded a call for 
rapid antiques and lead-footed an- 
tiquarians. Fifty-two minutemen re- 
sponded, and 11 aged but nimble auto- 
mobiles were chosen by elimination. 

The opposing Vintage Sports Car 
Club of Great Britain picked its 11 
entries with an eye mainly for speed 
but perhaps made tactical errors in 
including an imposing 1910 Rolls- 
Royce Silver Ghost (for its beauty) 
and a 1913 Lanchester (for its nov- 
elty). The stately Rolls and the boxy 
Lanchester simply weren’t up to 
snuff in the matter of go. The Brit- 
ish cars ranged in age from a 1908 
Hutton to a 1928 Bentley; the Amer- 
ican cars from a 1909 Chalmers to a 
1929 Studebaker. 

Well, the Americans went ahead in 
the scoring in the second day of com- 
petition in a hill climb at Reading, Pa. 
and never looked back. Not that it was 
a sure thing. From Reading to Skytop, 
Pa., to Hartford, Conn., to Boston, to 
New London, Conn., thence across 
Long Island Sound by ferry to South- 
ampton, N.Y., and back to Manhattan, 
it was touch and go, in a series of 
average speed, road-racing, gymkhana, 
braking and easy-starting tests. 

At Southampton the British made 


an extraordinarily handsome gesture. 
They produced 147 bottles of vintage 
champagne, which were consumed in 
one bubbly sitting by the drivers and 
officials, who numbered 65 in all. It 
was not recorded which team suffered 
the biggest collective aftereffects next 
morning on the way to Manhattan. 
Certainly Robert Stewart Kilborne 
III, the leader of the Yankees, insisted 
that his head was clear all the way. 

What nearly did Kilborne in, though, 
was the sight of all the victory cham- 
pagne in the big silver trophy cup that 
awaited them outside the British Trav- 
el Association office in Manhattan. 

"I could barely pick up the cup,” 
said Kilborne. “The British could not 
have been more gracious, you under- 
stand. They were sportsmen to a man. 
But drinking champagne on Madison 
Avenue has never appealed to me.” 

MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 

U ntil recently 5-year-old Susan 
Tebbetts, the oldest of Birdie Teb- 
betts’ three daughters, was unaware 
that her father was the manager of the 
Cincinnati Redlegs. Her mother had 
simply told her that Daddy “earns his 
money playing baseball,” and let it go 
at that. Then one day Mary Tebbetts 
took Susan to her first baseball game. 
They sat beside the Cincinnati dugout 
and Susan watched, first with interest, 
then with patience, as one by one the 
players came to bat. Finally she asked, 
“When is Daddy going to bat?” 

Mrs. Tebbetts explained that Daddy 
wasn’t really a player; that he was 
a manager and told the players what 
to do. 

“Oh,” said Susan understanding^, 
“and then they earn Daddy’s money.” 



RESERVISTS 

He’s found that the trout 
Aren't hitting flies now, 

But he’ll worm himself out 
Of the problem, somehow. 

— F. E. White 


BIRTHDAY PARTY 

A tiny OLD lady with no teeth, 
wearing a straw hat, wool muffler 
and dark coat sat in a front booth in 
the roaring interior of Sugar Ray’s tav- 
ern in Harlem last week waiting for 
Mr. Robinson on his birthday. Over 
the bar hung a paper sign: perfect 
PUNCHER — TOUGH AND FAST — MAY 
HIS TRIUMPH EVER LAST. Outside, 
the neighborhood pressed faces to the 
glass of the magenta-tinted aquarium 
to see the celebrants. In the street a 
rented searchlight turned. 

“I got him a lovely card,” said the 
old lady, who held tightly a white box 
wrapped in cellophane, “and I want to 
get it in his hand. That’s why I’m 
holding it all this while on my lap.” 
She spoke with the soft inflections of 
the Indies. 

“I come from Antigua,” she said. 
“Britannia rules my home. Mr. Rob- 
inson likes foreigners. We’re dignified. 
You see, I addressed my card to Mr. 
Ray Robinson. I don’t believe in being 
too familiar. Oh, I love him because 
he’s so kind and gentle. Oh, I love him 
because he’s so simple. I met him in 
this restaurant two years ago and he 
adopted me. He calls me Mom. I 
watched his fight on television and I 
wished him the best of luck and I 
wished he would swing out that wicked 
left and he did it. I say, Ray, do your 
stuff and he did it.” 

“Here comes the boss. Stand close 
to the bar,” a flunky shouted, and the 
Middleweight Champion of the World, 
with careless smile and ready wink, ar- 
rived in a lustrous blue suit. He went 
straight to the old lady, helped her up 
and drew her to him. 

“I prayed for you, Ray,” she said 
in his ear. 

“I know you did, Mom,” said Ray 
as they pressed about him. 

“You did two things so beautiful,” 
Sammy Davis Jr. said, looking up at 
him. “I got to talk to you about 
them. Not boxing moves— just moves!” 
And he rattled his feet on the floor 
in delight. 

A pretty young woman took him by 
the arms. “The Fountain of Youth, 
Sugarman,” she crooned. “Where did 
you find it? Come, tell me where it is.” 

If he told her, no one heard, for 
flunkies crying “hot stuff, hot stuff” 
bore him off to his birthday cake. It 
was iced with happy birthday 
champ — atomic music. The pho- 
tographers made him blow out the can- 
dles a hundred times. 

“Did you see,” said the old lady, 
"Mr. Robinson kissed me twice.” 
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A PUNCH 


Behind on points. Sugar Ray Robinson KO'd 
Gene Fullmer with a single magnificent blow 
for his fourth middleweight championship 

by MARTIN KANE 



T he perfect punch is rare in boxing, rarer than 
the home run in the days of Home Run Baker, or even 
the hole-in-one. The perfect punch is always a left hook — 
for no straight right-hand throw can be as pretty as a hook 
—delivered against a strong-jawed man who has not been 
weakened by a long, hard fight. It comes fast and it exe- 
cutes instantly, like a well-timed squelch. Only the great 
ones have been able to throw it and they but seldom when 
facing a fresh and sturdy opponent. 

In all the history of boxing the perfect punch never has 
been so well-delivered with so much at stake as on the night 
of May 1 at Chicago Stadium when Sugar Ray Robinson, 
underdog once more at ringside odds of 1 to 3, saw an open- 
ing as wide as a boulevard arch and drove smartly through 
to his old familiar home, the middleweight championship 
of the world. He dwells there, it seems, whenever he feels 
like moving back in. Many’s the time he has propped his 
nimble feet before its fireplace and leaned his sleek head 
back against the antimacassar— more times than any man. 
To get there this time he dispossessed Gene Fullmer, an 
inoffensive tenant who moved in only last January and 
hadn’t even had time to get the attic cluttered up. 

The historic punch came in the fifth round. It came 
suddenly, with no hint of preparation save for a right hand 
to Fullmer’s body, which is built like a Sherman tank. 
Fullmer was leading then on all three official cards, and 
rightly so, for he had lost only the fourth round on a 
strong Robinson flurry. 

The pattern of the first Robinson-Fullmer fight at Madi- 
son Square Garden was beginning to reappear except for 
one enormous blunder. A nondrinker, Fullmer had tasted 
the wine of championship and it went straight to his head. 
In the first fight he had rushed Robinson cautiously, both 
hands protecting his jaws until he was well inside. This 
time he came at Robinson in the fifth round with his right 
hand low on his chest. He meant to bring the right up 
from his heels at the first opportunity. This was apparent 
even to children at home reading comic books while they 
watched TV. Sugar Ray saw it, too. It was what he had 
been waiting for. 

Later, in euphorious retrospect, the sugary Ray recalled 
that he had been subtly “showing him the right all night 
in order to set up the left.” The Fullmer version is that he 
never saw the right, didn’t notice it at any time. It does 
continued on page US 

the history-making moment, as caught exclusively 
by United Press Photographer Frank Klimek, shows Fullmer 
unconscious an instant after Robinson’s glove struck his jaw. 
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just before the knockout Sugar Ray crashed a powerful right hand into 
Fullmer’s concrete ribs, thus setting up the champion for the finishing hook a second later. 


A PUNCH FOR HISTORY 

continued 


seem to be the essential truth, agreed upon by all, that 
Fullmer walked into a left hook. For a while thereafter 
he couldn’t walk at all. 

Robinson’s preparatory right to Fullmer’s body had the 
effect of bringing Fullmer’s head over to the left. As the 
head swung back to the right in the same arc — Gene was 
planning to throw his underslung right and needed balance 
— Sugar Ray’s perfect left hook caught it with precise tim- 
ing and precisely on the Fullmer button. The lights went 
out. Hours afterward Fullmer was still in the dark as to 
what had happened. He could remember nothing. That 
part of the fight is hearsay so far as he is concerned. 

Fullmer went to the canvas so suddenly that the crowd 
—there were 14,757 paying fans in the stadium— was total- 
ly hushed for a moment. Then it burst out with an ear- 
pounding roar of astonishment and admiration. For in the 
little interval that it took Referee Frank Sikora to glide into 
position above Fullmer and start his count it became clear 
that Gene, though drawing manfully on some wellspring of 
inherent courage, would not be able to rise again in 10 
seconds. His powerful legs pumped in the effort, but he 
had no more control of them than if he had been an infant 
squirming in his crib. He rolled and twisted. Sikora bel- 
lowed the seconds — he is one of the few referees who can 
be heard loud and clear at such a moment— and they went 
relentlessly by. As they went, so went Gene Fullmer’s brief 
hold on the title. 

Sugar Ray Robinson knew the title was coming his way 
once more. In a neutral corner, arms spread along the red 
ropes, he took a deep breath of triumph. He showed his 
white mouthpiece in a happy grin. When Sikora had count- 
ed to 10 Robinson had done what no man had done before. 
He had won the middleweight championship for the fourth 
time. He had been the first man to knock out Gene Fullmer. 

Fullmer knew nothing of all this. Rising on crisscrossed 


legs {see -picture on page 27), he wobbled 
back to his corner and into the arms 
of his manager, Marv Jenson. 

“Why did they stop the fight?” Full- 
mer inquired. He had begun to see that 
things were not going well. 

“They counted you out,” Jenson 
explained. 

“Well, that’s a pretty good reason,” 
Fullmer conceded. When he told about 
it later his black eyes were twinkling as 
though it was, after all, a pretty good 
joke on him. Outside the ring he has a 
gentle and sporting disposition, a nat- 
ural decency and grace and, talking to 
him, you understand that those low 
blows were really and truly uninten- 
tional, just as Referee Sikora figured. 

There were two low blows in the 
third round, so clear and palpable that 
Sikora, jotting down his score, shook 
his head sadly. Even so, he did not 
take away the round but scored it 
even. So did Judge Jim McManus. 
Judge Frank Clark gave it to Fullmer, 
presumably because Robinson had 
done nothing in the round but act 
hurt. In the two preceding rounds he 
hadn’t even done that and was, in fact, 
beaten to the punch several times, and even countered 
by the supposedly inept Fullmer. Shrewd Sugar had been 
biding his time. 

But the fourth round was altogether different and it 
forecast something of what was to come. Robinson won it 
on everyone’s card. Previously he had allowed Fullmer to 
start the action but now he moved in smartly with a right- 
and-left combination to the head. Fullmer then moved in- 
side. Neither punch had hurt him. Robinson threw a weak 
left to the head, followed it with a good right. There was a 
clinch and Fullmer put two lefts to the body. In the next 
exchange of the round Fullmer led with a right to the head 
and hooked to the body. Robinson threw two lefts to the 
head. Until then, the fourth round could have been called 
even, with a slight edge, if any, for Robinson. 

Then something snapped. In every big fight a certain 
tension builds up, whether or not there is much action, but 
the next few moments of the fourth round were thrilling be- 
cause they were filled with action and because they proved 
Robinson had retained at least something of his old mag- 
nificent powers— that he was still able to put punches to- 
gether meaningfully, in a calculated series, with masterful 
design. Every punch in this flurry went where he wanted 
it to go. 

There seemed, however, to have been very little power 
in the flurry. For all that the punches landed so neatly, 
their only effect was to cause Fullmer to back off and to 
murmur, perhaps, “ Touchl .” 

They did have one other effect. They opened the eyes of 
Marv Jenson to a horrid possibility. Fullmer went back to 
his stool as serene as a stroked kitten. Jenson was worried. 

“He’ll come out fighting in the next round,” Jenson 
snapped. “Keep your right hand high.” 

Fullmer, of course, did nothing of the sort. In contrast to 
the disciplined strategy of the first fight, Gene seemed so 
anxious to punch that he forgot the simple lesson of the 
January Bout. 

At the inquest Jenson testified that his fighter, displeased 
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at intimations that he had won the championship by pro- 
tecting himself at all times— which he mostly did— had 
proudly decided to slug it out with Robinson. In most cases 
a manager’s declaration on why his fighter lost isn’t worth 
the lip spray that goes with it. But Jenson’s explanation 
has a solid ring. 

“Since he was the champion,” Jenson said, “he decided 
to win more spectacularly.” 

What he did was to lose spectacularly. 

After which came The Coronation Scene in Sugar’s dress- 
ing room. 

Sugar Ray entered, with robe and retinue, sweat beads 
dripping off his slight mustache. An aide held a lump of 
ice to the side of his head where a Fullmer right had clopped 
him. (Oddly enough, Fullmer showed no sign of bruise or 
tenderness, not even a slight swelling, where the Robinson 
left had landed.) Photographers shot pictures intermina- 
bly. Everyone shouted and some laughed hysterically. 
Brother Chester M. Batey, minister of the Hyde Park 
Bible Church, came in and shook the champion’s hand. 

“They were pulling for you,” he said, “but I was praying 
for you.” 

Julius Helfand, chairman of the New York State boxing 
commission, extended his congratulations. Welterweight 
Champion Carmen Basilio bounded over the table that 
separated Robinson from his audience and hugged the man 
he hopes to beat next summer. At Basilio’s appearance 
there were shouts of “million-dollar gate!” 

Then the interview began, with Robinson responding 
through a microphone. 

“How did you do it, Ray?” someone asked. 

“It was a very rough fight,” Ray replied, and you could 
see that this was the beginning of an oration. “I owe my 
success to the millions of people who 
have prayed for me and to the way 
that God answered their prayers and 
mine. That was what helped me to 
victory tonight. And I want to thank 
Joe Louis who came to my aid when 
I needed him and helped me with his 
advice and counsel. He is my very 
great friend. My very dear friend, Fa- 
ther Jovian Lang [a young Franciscan 
priest standing nearby] gave me the 
spiritual help I needed. Their faith is 
what sustained me, and I am grateful. 

“It was a left hook that caught him 
on the way in.” 

He thanked his wife, Edna Mae, 
who was seated on a bench, listening. 

Someone asked how far the knockout 
punch traveled. (It was, actually, 
quite long.) 

“I don’t know,” Ray answered, “but 
he got the message somewhere.” 

At which point Gene Fullmer strode 
in, as if on cue, grinning broadly at the 
joke. He slipped an arm around Rob- 
inson’s shoulder and whispered words 
of congratulation to him. The embar- 
rassed Robinson, afraid that he might 
have made a faux pas with his wise- 
crack, announced to the crowd: “He is 
a real gentleman.” To which Fullmer 
responded that Robinson was “the 
greatest guy in history.” 

Then Fullmer pushed his way out to 


dress for the street and someone mentioned the low blows 
in the third round. 

“He didn’t mean that," Robinson said. “It was an acci- 
dent and it wasn’t bad.” 

What was bad was Fullmer’s decision to abandon the 
intelligent caution he had shown in the first fight, when he 
had won a championship he dreamed of keeping for 10 
years. Fullmer’s Folly was a costly bit of business. He had 
taken only about $21,000 out of the first fight and, though 
he and Robinson made $67,479 apiece in the second, Full- 
mer deprived himself of a share in the enormous gate that 
will result when Carmen Basilio tries for the middleweight 
championship. It is most unlikely that Fullmer and Robin- 
son will meet again. 

Sugar Ray went suddenly coy about fighting Basilio, 
though it would certainly restore his fortune (Internal 
Revenue agents had attached $23,000 of this purse for 
back taxes.) Allowing for theater television, a million- 
dollar take is not an extreme hope. He said he might not 
ever fight again. James D. Norris of the International Box- 
ing Club said he would like to put the fight on at Yankee 
Stadium in July, before interest in the bout had a chance 
to cool off. Everybody, Sugar Ray said, would be out of 
town in July, so September would be better. And so on. It 
was apparent that Sugar was laying the groundwork for a 
long, hard session of business poker at which he would de- 
mand the lion’s share of all the dollars in sight. 

But he is, in truth, a lion among the champions. His 
feats are unequaled in ring history. By the record books 
alone he is the greatest fighter of his generation. His place 
in history is high and secure and so is the place of that 
perfect punch, a blood-red streak in the night, that won 
him all the glory one fighter needs. (end) 


groggy gene fullmer, rising on Leon Errol legs, is unaware that he has been 
knocked out and wonders why Referee Frank Sikora is signaling the end of the fight. 
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HIGH WIRE TO THE 
GLACIER WORLD 


Climbing into'a wild land of rocks and snow, the world’s loftiest cable car 
carries skiers to a day of spring adventure on the glaciers of the high Alps 


S OARING SKYWARD to the magnificent and lonely world 
which until recently only the best of Alpinists have 
known, the cable car on the opposite page opens the way 
to one of the most extraordinary skiing grounds in the 
world. In two spectacular jumps it spans an altitude of 
9,000 feet, from the springtime green of the French valley 
of Chamonix (see The Footloose Sportsman, page 31>) to 
the frigid, 12, 608-foot summit of the Aiguille du Midi, 
where a white expanse of glaciers and mountains stretches 
over the horizon into Switzerland on the east and to Italy 
on the southeast. 

Until the cable car was completed three years ago, the 
top of the Aiguille was a target for expert mountaineers. 
It was a rugged 10-hour climb up sheer walls of ice-covered 
rock. But today the Chamonix lift, advertised as the high- 
est aerial tram in the world, can carry 60 people to the sum- 
mit in 20 minutes. At the top of the lift the passengers enter 
a tunnel blasted right through the peak from the upper car 
terminal. Then they strap on their skis to try one of the 
most breathtaking adventures any skier could hope for. 
Below them the broad, wrinkled rivers of ice in the Vallee 
Blanche curve down and away toward the valley of Chamo- 
nix. Above and to the south rises the ragged mass of Mont 
Blanc, tallest peak in Europe. 

The best skiers, men who can handle themselves under 
true Alpine conditions, sometimes try the long day’s climb 
to the top of Mont Blanc. The way across may be pocked 
with crevasses and swept by storms that can take the tem- 
perature down from a sunny 60° to zero in 20 minutes. But 
the view from the top of Europe, with even the mighty 
Matterhorn 1,000 feet below, makes the risks seem small. 

Most skiers, however, come for the run down the Vall6e 
Blanche, where the going is easier in mountaineering terms, 
but, as the photographs on the following pages show, the 
scenery is no less spectacular. In a good snow year the val- 
ley offers 13 miles of uninterrupted downhill skiing across 
steep ridges, over broad glaciers with the great peaks tow- 
ering above them and over snow bridges that span 150-foot 
chasms like the Grand Crevasse on pages 32-33. 

Though the Vallee Blanche may look formidable, a good 
Alpine skier can make a safe descent in about five hours; 
and, on any weekend in April or May, when the weather is 
warm and the snow settled in the crevasses, some 200 vis- 
itors, a few of them Americans, may try it. 

For the competent intermediate, or even for an expert 
mountaineer making his first run down the valley, a guide 


from Chamonix is absolutely necessary. The start of the 
run is wide and gentle, but the guides will insist that their 
parties follow close behind, being certain never to turn a 
foot outside the guide’s tracks. For the crevasses lie like a 
net under the snow, and anyone who gets careless is court- 
ing disaster. Two winters ago, for example, Louis Lachenal, 
veteran of the French conquest of Annapurna and a man 
who had made more than a hundred runs down the valley, 
broke through a snow bridge and plunged into a deep cre- 
vasse. He died before he could be got out. 

Most hidden crevasses, however, are so small that a man 
who slips in will sink only up to his knees. Besides, the men 
who skirt the edges of the great gorges are usually breaking 
trail and hence they are roped to experienced partners. 
This is a job for the guides. It is a tricky business to ski 
tied to a rope and to be ready at any moment to jam ski 
poles into the ground as a brake if the other man should 
suddenly begin to sink from sight. 

On the lower glacier, known as the Mer de Glace, most 
of the winter snow may have melted by this time of year, 
leaving the blue innards of the glacier exposed. Here the 
expert settles without shame into a beginner’s snowplow, 
ready to stop or turn quickly. But by the time he has 
reached the lower end of the glacier, before the runout into 
Chamonix, small crevasses are routine stuff, and he hops 
them with the regularity of a train wheel clacking over the 
joints in a track. By this time, too, the skier, tired from 
the long run, begins to rest more often, to look around 
him at the peaks of the Grandes Jorasses. He begins to 
understand why mountaineers come back to the glaciers 
spring after spring, and he begins to feel the unique exhila- 
ration that comes from a day in the Vallee Blanche. It 
comes from feeling the cold wind that blows out of the 
crevasses as one inches across a snow bridge, from hear- 
ing the distant shudder of a big avalanche, from looking 
back, when the run is over, at the white and blue rivers 
of ice, and at the giant peaks so seemingly unconquerable 
that lay beneath one’s ski tips only a few hours before. 


Chamonix cable car begins final Jump to summit of 
Aiguille du Midi in French Alps as passengers poke 
heads cautiously from window for better view. For 
more color photos of the glacier world, turn the page 
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Almost lostfrom sight in the swirl 
of a sudden blizzard, three skiers 
pick their way from tunnel at sum- 
mit of Aiguille to start of ski run 


Swooping up from green valley of 
Chamonix, carload of skiers swings 
close to mountain before stepping 
out into tunnel to Vallee Blanche 



^Starting the 13-mile run back to 
Chamonix, a skier tumbles down 
slope at top of Vallee Blanche trail, 
while partner traverses cautiously 




Edging toward the lip of the Grand Crevasse in the Vallee Blanche, a guide prepares 
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to lead his party across a fragile bridge of snow spanning a 150-foot cleft in the ice 
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GLACIER WORLD continued 


THE FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN 

in CHAMONIX by HORACE SUTTON 


D eep in the French Alps, two hours from Geneva and 
hard by the Italian border which lies over the big hills, 
is the small gray village of Chamonix, a French resort 
dropped at the bottom of the canyonesque walls of the 
Haute Savoie like a peanut stand on the curb of Wall 
Street. In the winter Chamonix is a winter resort, in the 
summer it is a summer resort, but in the spring it is the last 
redoubt of the diehard skier fighting the onrushing warm 
waves of summer that have already dissolved the white- 
broadloom lesser slopes into rushing spring brooks. But the 
Chamonix skier who stays on long after the casino and a 
full third of the hotels have closed at the end of the winter 
season will find skiing possible on the western slopes at 
least until the end of April, and snow on the massive east 
wall that includes Mont Blanc itself until July. And if he 
tries it, he will find it is a type of skiing he will not soon 
forget. 

For in the cloudland of these skyscraping peaks, as de- 
tailed in the previous pages, he will find adventure on the 
boards of a very -high order indeed. The leUpherique to 
the Aiguille du Midi carries its tiny cars to the 12,588-foot 
level on what has been called the world’s most daring cable 
car ride. It is also the world’s highest. A UlScabin goes on- 
ward to the Col du G6ant at 11,053 feet, and from here the 
spring skier can cover the boards with sealskin and tramp 
across the Vall6e Blanche and down a snow-covered sea of 
ice known indeed as La Mer de Glace. La Mer can also be 
reached with somewhat less personal effort on the electric 
mountain railway that calls at the H6tel du Montenvers, an 
inn for goats, stuck in the crags 14 kilometers north of the 
Aiguille du Midi. The inn is open from the beginning of May 
to September. By next year another Ulicabin will connect 
with the present final station at Col du G6ant and take 
passengers over the ridge and across the border into Italy. 

Another Ulipherique will lift the late-season slatman at 
the rate of eight meters (3 feet 3 inches) a second to the 
heights of La F16gdre (6,206 feet), a sunny base for ascents 
into the higher reaches. Bunk rooms in dormitories are 
available at about $5 a day with all meals, and for the day 
tripper who prefers to come up each morning, there are a 
restaurant and a self-service cafeteria where a skier can 
load his tray with saucisson. Brie, chunks of bread and a 
bottle of wine, take it out to the open-air terrace and eat in 
full view of the massive 12,000-foot peaks across the valley. 

From the station at La F16g£re, a telecabin, a lift which 
elevates the skier in tiny cabins each of which holds two, 
rides the cables up to L’lndex at 7,874 feet. Here the air is 
brilliant, the sun is hot and the snow is patchy but ski- 
able from L’lndex down to La Flegdre. Still another tele- 
pherique ascends the same wall to Le Brevent at 8,284 feet. 

With its complex of lifts and tows scaling the giant walls 
that surround it, Chamonix’s spring and summer skiing is 
especially good in the mornings. In the afternoon when the 
snow is soft the telepheriques bring the visitors down to 


earth for a round of golf on the nine-hole course (soon to be 
expanded) or for fishing in the river Arve (salmon trout and 
rainbow). The skating rink is open the year round, and in 
the afternoon the gliders skim over the surface under a 
billowing canvas awning spread over the arena to keep off 
the sun. Experts come from all over Europe to work in the 
early morning hours and there are open-air hockey games 
in July and August while bathers splatter in the artificial 
swimming pool a few yards away. 

Chamonix, wounded in the war, has never been fully 
rehabilitated. It suffers from the competition of ultrachic 
M6geve which has no spring skiing, from Val d’lsdre which 
does, and from such upstarts as Cour Cheval, a new French 
station 92 miles from Grenoble. Among the hotels down in 
the valley the choice has pretty much narrowed to the 
Hotel des Alpes, located between the highway and the 
river, and to the gently aging Savoy, tucked against a 
hillside away from the hurly-burly. The H6tel des Alpes 
put most of its improvements in the back of the house, 
added bathrooms and now has 50 for its 100 rooms. It 
charges about $8 a day in the slow spring season, plus 
25% for tips and taxes. In summer the tab goes up an- 
other $1.50. The Savoy, with its residential atmosphere 
and rather faded finery, is run with a sort of quiet aristo- 
cratic air by Armand Tairraz, whose mother built it 50 
years ago. It was rebuilt 25 years ago and now offers 100 
rooms, half of them with bath, a pair of tennis courts, 
a lovely shaded park and a summer dining room glassed 
in on three sides. The massive magnificence of Mont Blanc 
seems everywhere. 

Looking northward across a great meadow is La Sapi- 
ni6re, typical of the small hotels of Chamonix. It has 25 
rooms, four of them with bath. The brass gleams, the kitch- 
en is renowned and the spring price is about $7 per person 
with meals, with no other fees added for tips or taxes. 

For those coming in by car from the northeast by way 
of Martigny in Switzerland, the road is steep, serpentine 
and under extensive construction, but the views, especially 
over the hillside vineyards on the Swiss border, alongside 
the C6te du Rhone, are tremendous. The route from the 
west by way of Geneva is gently graded. The sleeper train 
from Paris takes a dozen hours, gets as far as Le Fayet, 20 
kilometers away, a center where one can also hire a plane 
for a ride over Mont Blanc. The train from Geneva takes 
a poky three hours and is not recommended, but there is 
bus service leaving in the early hours. After decades of dis- 
cussion the Italians and French have finally got together 
on boring a hole through Mont Blanc. It certainly is one of 
the biggest bores in history even if, once more, the project 
doesn’t get past the talking stage. The way things look now 
Italian daylight is supposed to be visible in France (and 
vice versa) in three years’ time, and then it will be only 
two hours from Milan, two and a half from Turin, and for 
Chamonix it will be springtime all year round. ( e n d) 
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FREEMAN adds “champagne silk” 
to the season’s lustrous look! 



made-to- measure 
f\ look 

j on 


"BACHELOR" — Prince Shantung insert and 
summerlile leather, both in preferred Ivy- 
wood shade (faint cast of green- bronze). 


"ARCADIA" — Connoisseurs, study the out- 
line,- note the balance and sweep of a per- 
fecl shoe. Mandarin Calf in Arcadia Tan. 


"EMBASSY" — Gray silk Shantung insert 
and jet-black lecther — cool and conserv- 
ative enough for a diplomatic mission. 


"DELL"— Grotto -cool - and -comfortable. 
Silk Shantung insert, summerlile Call. 
Stitch-'n'-Fold seam. Color: Ivywood. 


"RINALDO" — Shantung luxury and cool- 
ness plus a distinctive touch of tassel. 
Gray silk Shontung insert, Black Calf. 


wondeifu/Jee/ing FREE IVI A N shoes for men 


THE NEW THREE-POINT-FOUR 5 PASSENGER SEDAN 



The Three-Point-Four sedan is the most versatile Jaguajj ever built. 

It brings together without compromise the surcness.of response 
and the precise handling of the true sports car with the comforts and 
conveniences of a four-door family sedan. It is powered by the latest 
version of the famous “XK" engine developing 210 horsepower and 
is capable of safe speeds in excess of 120 M.P.H. Automatic 
transmission featuring a finger-tip control by which intermediate gear 
may be held indefinitely is standard equipment. Four-speed manual 
shift is also available. Now on display at your Jaguar Dealer's or write 
Jaguar Cars North American Corporation. 32 East 57th Street, 

New York 22, New York. 





THE GO-SOX GO AGAIN 

Blessed with blazing speed and a great pitcher in Billy Pierce, the White Sox 

rERRELL 

are off and running once more. Chicago fans are still afraid to hope, but . . . 


M ilwaukee, wis. is a large city in 
the midwestern part of the United 
States. So is Chicago, 111. Milwaukee 
is located on the southwest shore of 
Lake Michigan. So is Chicago. Mil- 
waukee has a major league baseball 
team. So has Chicago (rumors that 
Chicago has two major league base- 
ball teams are not to be taken serious- 
ly). Milwaukee won 11 of its first 13 
games and led its league. So did Chi- 
cago. At which point, in Milwaukee, 
the citizenry cheered great cheers and 
pummeled one another upon the back 
and ran shouting through the streets. 
"This is it,” they screamed. “We’re 
going to win the pennant and they'll 
never catch us now.” In Chicago they 
cheered, too. "Boy,” they said, “that 
was some left hook Robinson hit that 
guy with, wasn’t it?” 

The preoccupation of Chicago with 
a left hook— and its almost shameful 
indifference to the explosive manner 
in which the once-beloved White Sox 
bolted from the starting gate in the 
1957 American League pennant race— 
would indicate that any resemblance 
between the neighboring cities is 
highly superficial; in fact, it might in- 
dicate that where baseball is concerned, 
no resemblance even exists. Which 
would be only partly true. Although 
the Milwaukee Braves attracted some 
130,000 fans to their first six home 
games while the White Sox played be- 
fore slightly over 50,000 in their first 
nine, this is an unfair comparison. 
For one thing, it is always unfair to 
compare Milwaukee with anything else 
in the world when the subject is base- 
ball. For another, it really was quite a 
left hook. And finally, while the Braves 
have never managed to get away to 
anything even resembling such a fabu- 
lous start before, the White Sox are off 
and running with the first pitch every 
year. For the Milwaukee fan, this was 
the chance of a lifetime. For the Chica- 
go fan, this was where he came in. 

Since 1951, when Lane and Richards 
combined their talents to lead a down- 
trodden team out of the wilderness of 
the American League’s second division, 
the Sox have been good but never 


quite gAod enough. And looking back 
at six straight first-division finishes and 
five in a row in third place, the script 
has remained remarkably and monot- 
onously the same. Each spring the 
White Sox are in strong contention, 
sometimes even in the lead, until the 
month of June. At this point they man- 
age to lose enough games in such a short 
period of time that the expression “ J une 
swoon” has become a cliche in the Chi- 
cago sports pages and not even a very 
amusing one at that. Yet it fits, the 
only variation being that sometimes it 
is July or August— or even September 
—before the Sox collapse. Last year, 
for example, they swept a four-game 
series with the Yankees on June 24 
and moved to within a game of the 
lead. Twenty-one days later they were 
11 j ■> games behind. 

Despite early-season evidence to the 
contrary, however, Chicago is a base- 
ball town and nothing could turn the 
South Side into a state of bedlam 
quicker than the honest-to-goodness 
belief that the Sox might really be 


champions once again. Milwaukee has 
never won a pennant, but it has been 
even longer since one flew over Gomis- 
key Park. Never, for Milwaukee, ex- 
tends back only to that day in 1953 
when the Braves moved to town from 
Boston; the White Sox, on the other 
hand, haven’t finished first since 1919. 
For those who suggest that this is just 
retribution for the infamous events 
of that fall— the Black Sox World 
Series — Chicago can only suggest in 
return: “In 38 years, haven't we paid 
for our sins in full?” 

So it was that pennant fever, which 
Chicago managed to avoid like the 
plague for the first two weeks of the 
season, began to break out last week- 
end as the Yankees moved in for three 
games. Maybe, a few of the people be- 
gan to say once again, this really could 
be the year; never before have the Sox 
started quite so fast and never have 
they looked quite so good. Perhaps 
they have found something new. 

To be honest, they haven’t. A new 
continued 



DARING ON THE bases,:i White Sox trademark, sends Bubba Phillips headlong into 
third to beat a perfect throw as Coach Tony Cuccinello watches in game against Senators. 
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GO-SOX GO AGAIN 

continued 

manager, of course— A1 Lopez having 
replaced Marty Marion— but Lopez is 
only a good, sound baseball man and 
not a magician. There is also a new 
youngster named Jim Landis, who is a 
major league outfielder all the way — 
except no one is sure how he will hit 
— and Bubba Phillips, a converted 
outfielder, at third base. And because 
of Landis, Lopez has been able to play 
Jim Rivera at first, which appears to 
be a vast improvement over Walt 
Dropo, who can sometimes hit the ball 
much harder but usually not so often 
and has never displayed the former’s 
highly competitive nature. 

Basically, however, it is the same 
lineup: Nellie Fox at second, young 
Luis Aparicio at short, Minnie Minoso 
in left, Larry Doby in center and 
Sherm Lollar behind the plate. Fox and 
Aparicio form probably the slickest 
second-base combination in the league, 
and while neither has much power, 
both are sharp at the plate. Aparicio, 
the 1956 Rookie of the Year and this 
season almost surely the best defensive 
shortstop west of Roy McMillan, led 
the league in stolen bases and may 
easily do it again— if Landis or Minoso 
or Rivera doesn’t steal more. Fox, 
off to a terrific start, has a .294 lifetime 
average and, what is more important, 
somewhere inside a 155-pound body 
still possesses that innate determina- 
tion to beat your ears off. That can be 
an athlete’s most valuable asset. Mi- 
noso, a .316 hitter last year, is one of 
the game’s truly fine players, and 
Doby, healthy once again, is already 
far ahead of a rather miserable 1956 
season when he still managed to drive 
in 102 runs. Lollar, who Paul Richards 
calls "a manager on the field,” ranks 
behind only Yogi Berra as a catcher 
and, at 32, gives the appearance of 
being not only smarter than ever but 
a more dangerous hitter, too. 

It is a good ball club, and it is win- 
ning because it is getting good pitching 
and because it can run (very fast), 
field (perhaps better than anyone else), 
hit (adequately) and throw (very well). 
It is not a ball club that beats itself, 
and it is a lot of fun to watch. This 
year it has been even more fun than 
usual and a lot of the missing fans 
don’t really know what they are miss- 
ing after all. The old Go-Go Sox, Ri- 
vera and Minoso and Fox, are still 
around and the mercurial youngsters, 
Aparicio and Landis, have ignited the 
fuse. Last year the team led the league 
in stolen bases with 70; this season, 


in the first 13 games, they stole 18. 

The good South Side fans, however, 
remembering ’51 and '52 and all the 
seasons of acute disappointment since, 
have reached the point where nothing 
short of a real run at the hated Yan- 
kees, a real season-long battle for the 
pennant, is going to get them out of 



VETERAN LOLLAR IS OUTSTANDING RECEIVER 


their cynical and well-entrenched de- 
fensive positions. For they know that 
if the White Sox are fun to watch, 
they have deficiencies, too; they know 
that speed and skill cannot always 
make up for a very evident lack of 
power and an even more evident lack 
of depth. 

It is a sad truth that the White Sox 
just don’t hit very many home runs. 
When Lollar, for example, banged out 
his fourth of the season on April 27, 
not one Chicago writer went dashing 
to the record books to discover that 
this placed the White Sox catcher six 
games head of Ruth. At least, none 
bothered to report it: they know Lollar 
is still Lollar and that there is a long 
summer ahead. 

White Sox Vice-President Chuck 
Comiskey recently said that the only 
way to determine if your team is a 
strong pennant possibility is to com- 
pare it position by position with the 
other contenders. He was only fooling 
himself when he came out of this bit 
of mental calisthenics with the Sox in 
good shape. Man for man, they do 
compare favorably with the Yankees 
— until you come to Mantle and Berra. 
As Comiskey knows as well as anyone, 
the Sox do not have a Mantle and a 
Berra. And neither do they have the 
well-stocked Yankee bench. 

This could leave the issue squarely 


up to the pitching, and it is here that 
Lopez either has information unavail- 
able to others or perhaps he is deluding 
himself a bit, too. It was suggested by 
Marty Marion, upon vacating the job 
of residential tactician last winter, that 
Lopez would be wise to bring his Cleve- 
land pitching staff along with him; he 



ROOKIE LANDIS HAS POWER. GREAT SPEED 


might have need for it before the 1957 
season was over. But Lopez, after two 
weeks of watching the Chicago pitch- 
ers operate, says no. 

“I think this pitching staff is just as 
good, maybe even better, than Cleve- 
land’s,” he says, “because we have 
more depth.” But as he ticks off the 
names — Pierce, Harshman, Donovan, 
Wilson, Keegan, Staley, Howell, La- 
Palme— A1 Lopez can be forgiven if he 
lingers longest over the first name on 
the list. If the White Sox are to finish 
at the top of the American League, a 
very great deal depends upon Billy 
Pierce. 

Walter William Pierce is a compact- 
ly built young man from Detroit who 
at the age of 30 has already achieved 
half a dozen more or less valid claims 
to fame. He was the first ballplayer 
Frank Lane ever brought to Chicago 
in a trade. He is considered by Paul 
Richards, once his catcher and later 
his manager, as just about the stub- 
bornest young man alive. He beat 
Nellie Fox out of $5 last season play- 
ing gin rummy. He can eat more candy 
and go to more shows than anybody 
on the White Sox roster. He has been 
the starting American League pitcher 
in three of the last four All-Star Games. 
And he is perhaps the best left-handed 
pitcher in the American League. 

To those who immediately, in this 
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last connection, bring up the names of 
Herb Score and Whitey Ford, it is 
agreed that you could hand the award 
to any one of the three. Score, the 
young man for whom the Red Sox of- 
fered Cleveland $1 million this spring, 
won 20 games last year and, for the 
second straight season, the strikeout 
championship as well. He has never led 
the earned run averages but in two 
years finished second and fourth. Ford, 
on the other hand, has never won 20 
games — nor has he ever been valued 
at $1 million, either— but the tough 
little Yankee has won 19 once, 18 
twice, was low ERA man last year and 
second the year before. Pierce, how- 
ever, has gained all three. He won/ 
the strikeout championship in ’53, the 
ERA title in ’55 with a very fine 1.97 
and last year finally got his 20-victory/ 
season, too. There is little to choose be- 
tween them and on occasion each has 
beaten the other; they will undoubted- 
ly take turns doing it again. 

“The thing to remember, though,” 
says Sherm Lollar, “is that Bill is hot 
only the best now, he’s been one of the 
best for quite a few years. He had that 
sore arm in '54 but otherwise he’s won 
15 or more games for the last six years. 
And sometimes,” Lollar says, “we 
didn’t get him very many runs.” 

BRILLIANT ALL-STAR RECORD 

In his three All-Star Games, Pierce 
has given up four hits and one run in 
nine innings. He has walked only one 
and struck out nine. But if the Nation- 
al League batters think he is tough, 
they should talk to the guys in the 
other league who have to look at him 
every few days. He once pitched 
39?5 scoreless innings, which ranks 
behind only Carl Hubbell’s record shut- 
out feat of 46J-S in the left-handers’ 
hall of fame. 

"Whitey Ford is hard to beat be- 
cause he pitches for the Y ankees,” Rich- 
ards told Sports Illustrated Re- 
porter Jack Olsen in a recent inter- 
view. “And Score is tough when he has 
his control. But Billy is the best.” 

And Lopez, when assessing his staff, 
points out that while he has three 
other good starters in Harshman, Don- 
ovan and Wilson and two good spot 
pitchers in Keegan and Staley, only 
Pierce ranks with his big three of Score, 
Lemon and Wynn back at Cleveland. 
“He’s as good as any of them,” says 
Lopez. “He’s one of the real good ones, 
a guy that can beat anybody.” 

Pierce has been one of the real good 
ones ever since he was 13 and went out 
to pitch for his Detroit recreation league 
continued 



What a pleasure to know your car engine is rarin' 
to go! Pennzoil with Z-7 — 100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil blended with permanently active Z-7 — keeps your 
engine clean, smooth-running and powerful for keeps. 
Wherever you live, ask your dealer for Pennzoil with 
Z-7, The Tough-Film® oil, by name. 

IN EVERY STATE, AT DEALERS WHO Care FOR YOUR CAR 
AND IN CANADA AT @/% DEALERS 




^ Lubricant 


Sound your Z . . . insist on Pennzoil 


HIGH FIDELITY you’ve hoped for . . . 
at less than you expected to pay! 
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“Pastoral” by STROM B E RG - CAR LSON 

This superb radio-phonograph is performance-engineered for the man 
of the house, to audiophile standards ... in cabinetry to delight the 
most discriminating woman. Once you’ve heard its reproduction of 
recordings, its AM and FM radio reception, you’ll call the price (well 
under four hundred dollars) wonderfully modest! 

The Stromberg-Carlson line begins at $149.95 — every model out- 
standing in value and quality. Full-color literature and dealer’s name 
on request. Prices stated slightly higher in the West. 

“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson ® 


sc STROMBERG-CARLSON GO 

V A g * ■’ A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION j 

1737 UNIVERSITY AVENUE • ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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KLUSZEWSKI 

Cincinnati 
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in Big Kiu’s 
big mitt .. . 
or in yours 


(Model G14B) 


id thumb 


MacGregor gives automatic “Trap Action” 


“The Pick of the Pros!" Ted Klusiewski, Red 
Schoendienst, Robin Roberts, Jack Jensen, Del 
Crandall— these and many other major league 
stars are members of the MaiGregor Advisory 
Staff. Among the 27 player-designed and 


autographed mitts and gloves — there's a “just- 
right" one for you. Take a tip from top stars 
. . . choose the finest . . . choose MacGregor 
at your sporting goods dealer's. 

Since 1875 ... the finest in athletic equipment. 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnali, 32, Ohio • BASEBALL • fOOTBALL • BASKETBALL • GOLF • TENNIS 




DRIVE RELAXED. ..WITH RAY-BAN SUN GLASSES! 


You'll drive more safely, more comfortably, with new Ray-Ban 
SIGNET Sun Glasses. For year ’round wear outdoors ... you 
can't pay more and you can't buy better. Lifetime 1/ 10 12K gold 
filled frames; neutral gray G-15 or sage green lenses; ground- 
and-polished-to-curve and heat-toughened against impact; 
$22.95 and $24.95. Other Ray-Ban Sun Glasses. ..with a specific 
lens for every outdoor use.. -from S8.50, wherever fine sun 
glasses are sold, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

T> // you wear glasses, you can have a pair with genuine Kay-lian lenses made 
-ty to your individual prescription, in Orthogon single vision or bifocal types. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 

SIGNET 

SUN GLASSES 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 


GLASSES 


team one day after the regular pitcher 
deserted to join a rival club with pret- 
tier uniforms. Billy was named out- 
standing player at a boys’ national 
all-star game in New York in 1944 
when only 17 and the following fall 
the Tigers signed him away from half 
a dozen other big league clubs with a 
$15,000 bonus. He spent three seasons 
with Buffalo, came up to the Tigers 
in 1948 and that winter was traded, 
along with $10,000, to the White Sox 
for Catcher Aaron Robinson. It was 
not only Frank Lane’s first deal, it was 
perhaps his best. 

WAIT FOR THE FAST ONE 

It hasn’t always been easy for Pierce, 
however. For one thing, he had some 
faults that needed to be corrected. “He 
had a tendency to windmill in his de- 
livery,” Richards says, “which makes 
the ball spin too much and takes the 
life out of it. He flashed his curve— 
the Yankees always knew when he was 
throwing a curve. But mainly Bill 
didn't want to throw anything but fast 
balls in the old days. He laughed at 
the change-of-pace and the slider, so 
most of the strong right-hand hitters 
were laying back for him, waiting for 
a fast ball down the middle. 

“One day I finally got him to throw 
a slider against the Yankees. He got 
Mantle to hit an easy one-hopper to 
third; then Bauer hit right back to 
Billy for an easy out. Since then Bil- 
ly’s been throwing a slider — but he 
had to find out for himself. Then, for 
a while there, he began throwing noth- 
ing but sliders. He finally learned 
about that, too. Even today Pierce 
will pitch a whole ball game and al- 
most never throw anything but fast 
balls. But only on certain days.” 

Pierce still considers a good fast ball 
his main pitch, and Lollar says only 
Score can throw harder. “He isn’t too 
big,” admits the White Sox catcher 
when asked how a 5-foot 10-inch, 160- 
pounder can be so fast, “but he has 
wonderful coordination. And he sure 
is pretty to watch, the way he pumps 
and rocks and throws. Sometimes,” he 
says, “when I’m not catching a game, 
I’ll just go off to one side and watch 
him pitch.” 

“Pierce is a perfectionist,” says Rich- 
ards, “who has achieved maximum 
potential out of the equipment nature 
gave him. It took Billy extra long to 
learn some of these things because he 
had his own way of pitching and he 
continued on page 7 2 
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PREVIEW 


ITALIAN DUEL 


Maserati and Ferrari again come to grips as auto 

by WILLIAM ROSPIGLIOSI 

racing’s prime rivalry opens the European season 


I 

W HEN THE first cars sprint away 
from the Mille Miglia starting 
line this Saturday, hurtling through 
the warm and scented mid-May Ital- 
ian night, they will begin what surely 
will be the most fiercely contested se- 
ries of world championship automobile 
races in Europe since World War II. 

The season opens with two histori- 
cally brilliant races, each helping to 
solve a different world championship. 
First comes the Mille Miglia, the thou- 
sand miles of open-road competition 
for sports cars where the winning 
points count toward the manufactur- 
ers’ title. Then, on the following week- 
end, there is the Grand Prix of Mona- 
co, which, like the other top Grand 
Prix races, brings the best Formula I 
cars into play and counts toward the 
drivers’ title. And thus begins a five- 
month European season in the sun for 
the great and near-great drivers ( see 
pages U5-U8) who are idolized by one 
of the largest audiences in sport. 

The most famous of all cross-country 
events, the Mille Miglia sends its 350 
cars down to the Adriatic coast from 
the northern Italian city of Brescia, 
south along the seashore in a lightning 
dash to Pescara, across the spine of 
Italy to Rome, and north over and 
around the Apennines to the finish 
back at Brescia. It is the race of races 
for the average Italian, who, whether 
he zips a motor scooter through the 
swarming streets of Rome or prac- 
tices automotive gamesmanship on the 
highways, seems always to be training 
for the Mille Miglia. 

That this year’s competition will be 
vigorous is assured by the scrap be- 
tween those perennial Italian racing 
car rivals, Maserati and Ferrari, for 
world supremacy in 1957. A wagonload 
of laurels won abroad would not be 
nearly so gratifying as a triumph be- 
fore the eyes of the nation at home. 
Since this is a championship limited 
to sports cars, even though they may 
have engines of unlimited size, they 
must also carry a number of the ap- 
purtenances of touring cars, such as 
fenders, headlights, doors, a spare tire, 


and they must use commercial gaso- 
line, not racing alcohol. 

The majority of the Mille Miglia 
cars, to be sure, will not be as potent 
as the screaming red Ferraris and Ma- 
seratis from Modena. Many of them 
will be normal passenger cars (usually 
reflecting a racing heritage), and some 
will be amazingly small. For these 
there are a staggering and bewildering 
variety of prizes in both class and cate- 
gory. But the over-all prize seems sure 
to go to Maserati or Ferrari. Theirs are 
the machines which are as close to be- 


ing purely racing cars as the rules allow. 

If there is one favorite, it is the 4.5- 
liter Maserati to be driven by Brit- 
ain’s young Stirling Moss. This bril- 
liant new racer— winner by miles at 
Sebring in the hands of Juan Manuel 
Fangio, the world champion, and Jean 
Behra, France’s best driver — may well 
become the outstanding car of the 
year. It is faster than any of its com- 
petitors, it handles remarkably well in 
twisty going for so powerful a car and 
its drum brakes have been unusually 
continued 
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Whatever your game — 



Par for the course — the 

winning IF in so me. 
Room-filling “Golden 
Throat” tone. Power 
Miser and new circuits 
for extra battery life. 
Guaranteed non-break- 
ablc "impac" case in 
turquoise-and-white or 

2-tone gray. (8BT7) 

S3995 


there’s a pint-size RCA Victor 



Angling for enjoyment? 

Take the handy Stetson. 
Plug-in for earphone 
provides truly personal 
listening. “Golden 
Throat” tone. Power 
Miser. Guaranteed non- 
hreakable “1 M pac” case 
in pink-and-white or 
charcoal -and -white. 
(8BT8) S4495 


Transistor "Personal” 



Powerful service! Six 

transistors provide in- 
creased power — deep 
“Golden Throat” tone. 
Power Miser for long 
battery life. Plug-in for 
earphone.“iMPAC”case. 
The Transistor Six 
conies in gray, white or 
green. (9BT9) S49 95 


that’s right for you 



Leading the field. For per- 
formance and beauty, 
the Transistor Seven is 
top choice. Seven tran- 
sistors give it super 
power and with “Golden 
Throat” tone it gives 
console-like perform- 
ance. I-ong battery life. 
In russet tan or satin 
white genuine leather. 
(8BT10) *75°° 



CAMDEN 8. NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturer's nationally odvortisod list price* shewn, subject to chongo without notice. All prices less bot- 
teiios. Most models available in Conado. Insist on RCA batteries — radio-engineered tor extra listening hours. 

RCA VICTOR SALUTES NATIONAL RADIO WEEK -MAY S TO II. 

THE PERFECT TIME TO BUY THE PERFECT GIFT-A RADIO FOR MOTHER'S DAY. 


trouble-free. With Moss (who won the 
1955 Mille Miglia in a factory Mer- 
cedes at a record average speed of near- 
ly 98 mph) at the wheel, the entry will 
be formidable indeed. 

There is no sign of discouragement, 
however, from Enzo Ferrari, the auto- 
motive genius whose racers have won 
every Mille Miglia since the war except 
those of 1954 and 1955. Ferrari is now 
said to be getting 350 hp from his 
3. 5-liter, 12-cylinder models, against 
the 400 hp of which the 4.5 Maserati 
is capable. Developed from the car 
which carried the late Eugenio Castel- 
lotti home first in last year’s Mille 
Miglia, the Ferraris are equipped with 
four overhead camshafts and new 
power-assisted brakes. Brake fading 
cost Ferrari any chance of victory in 
the 12-hour endurance run at Sebring, 
Florida, but then Sebring is the world’s 
most arduous test of brakes; the prob- 
lem should not be as critical in the 
Mille Miglia. 

THE YOUTH MOVEMENT 

Ferrari’s youth movement, too, is 
expected to harass the Maserati team 
without mercy. No. 1 Driver Peter 
Collins of Britain is in rare form. He 
led at Sebring for 18 laps (while using 
up his brakes rather unwisely) and 
went on to win the most important 
tuneup for the European season, the 
Grand Prix of Syracuse. Collins, the 
second-place man in the 1956 Mille 
Miglia, will be ably backed by his 
fellow Briton, Mike Hawthorn; Italy’s 
only real driver hope, Luigi Musso; the 
conscientious German, Count von 
Trips, who has probably been around 
the course 100 times in three previous 
races and practice ; and Spain’s improv- 
ing Marquis de Portago (see page 49). 

In a year dominated by Italian cars, 
the prospect of a foreign victory in the 
Mille Miglia is quite bare. There have 
been rumors of a D Jaguar entry by 
the Ecurie Ecosse, private Scottish 
team which won last year’s 24-hour 
race at Le Mans, and there is the cer- 
tainty of an American entry (a Chrysler- 
engined racer with a Kurtis chassis, 
to be driven by Ak Miller, a veteran 
of the Pan-American Road Race), but 
all the betting is on the Italians. With 
one world championship victory apiece 
so far this year, Maserati and Ferrari 
are both likely to make extraordinary 
efforts in this and the year’s five other 
title races, yet neither will win the 
Mille Miglia on preparation alone. It 
continued 
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Finally . . . the truth 
about golf balls ! 

New United States Testing Co. report 
reveals some startling facts 
about trueness, distance, durability! 


I n the most exhaustive study of its kind ever undertaken, 
the United States Testing Company, one of America's 
foremost research and product testing organizations, de- 
vised and conducted a series of tests on the four leading 
high-compression golf balls. 

These tests were completely impartial, conducted under 
the most accurate scientific conditions, to determine the 
trueness , durability and consistency of compression of all 
golf balls tested. The results were most revealing. For 
example: 

1. Did you know that even among the top-priced golf balls 
there’s a big variation in trueness — enough to make you 
miss a well-stroked putt, or catch a sand trap on a properly 
hit approach? 

In tests to determine deviation from true roundness, 
trueness of center balance and truencss of roll, the Spald- 
ing DOT outranked all other brands. The results prove that 
the DOT will follow a truer course, putt after putt, shot 
after shot, ball after ball. 

2. Scientifically, the smallest, heaviest golf ball will travel 
farther. Did you know that even among the most expensive 
golf balls, there’s enough variation in size and weight to 
cost you significant yardage? 

Maximum weight and minimum diameter standards 
have been officially set for golf balls. In tests of weight and 
diameter, the Spalding DOT consistently measured closer 
to the maximum weight and minimum diameter allow- 
ances than all the other brands. To you this should mean— 
the DOT will travel farther. 

In addition, measurement tests showed the DOT to have 


a shallower dimple than the other test specimens. To you 
this should mean— lower trajectory on long shots, a 
longer roll. 

3. Did you know that there are vast differences in both the 
finish and cover durability of “distance” (thin cover) golf 
balls — that some golf balls will take more punishment, 
remain playable longer than others? 

In scuffing tests the Spalding dot’s finish showed 
greater resistance to abrasion than any of the other brands. 
In repeated impact tests (of cover toughness) the DOT con- 
sistently outperformed all other test specimens. Such tests 
prove that the dot should stay playable longer. 


Composite tabic of rankings based 



on United States Testing Co. 

findings: 

RANK 

TRUENESS 

DISTANCE 

DURABILITY 


(based upon tests 
of truencss of 
center balance, 
turnover and 
deviation from 
roundness.) 

(based upon 
consistency of 
weight, diameter, 
compression and 
depth of dimple.) 

(based upon 
scuffing, 
sheuring and 
repeated- 
impact tests.) 

1st 

DOT 

DOT 

DOT 

2nd 

Brand B 

Brand B 

Brand A 

3rd 

Brand A 

Brand C 

Brand B 

4th 

Brand C 

Brand A 

Brand C 


NOTE: Very shortly, four detailed reports based upon this 
golf ball study will be in the hands of golf professionals 
everywhere. If you are interested in the test procedures, 
methods of measurement, etc., ask your golf professional 
to show you these reports. 



Next time play the DOT. You'll discover 
this— there are other balls in its price field, 
but none in its class! 


gpALoiNG 

sets the pace in sports 
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is a race with as many uncertainties 
as its thousands of curves. As Maserati’s 
Behra says, “Y ou must choose whether 
to push your car to the limit along 
the 630 kilometers of straight, fast 
stretches from Brescia to Pescara, or 
save yourself for the tough mountain 
passes from Pescara onward. If you 
drive too hard at the beginning, the 
moment inevitably comes when you 
suddenly realize that you are now 
going too slow. If you go slow at the 
beginning, then you suddenly find 
yourself saying, ‘I’m halfway and I 
can never catch up now.’” 

In the more rigidly defined sphere of 
Grand Prix racing, so admirably rea- 
lized at Monaco, the one great certain- 
ty is that Fangio is invariably the man 
to beat. As Indianapolis cars are the 
ultimate in pure racing design in the 
United States, so are the Grand Prix 
Formula I cars the ultimate in Europe, 
and in them Fangio’s artistry has its 
widest scope. The car is an aerody- 
namic projectile which carries nothing 
that has no racing function. It is easier 
to handle than a sports car, in one 
sense, because it is more responsive to 
the driver’s will, but in another it is 
more difficult, for this responsiveness 
frequently causes the unwary to drive 
it beyond his capacities. Alcohol is used 
as fuel for greater power at cooler burn- 
ing temperatures. All the competing 
cars are equal as far as piston displace- 
ment is concerned (the maximum is 
2.5 liters) but, beyond that, as they 
say, some cars are more equal than oth- 
ers. Ferraris were best last year as Fan- 
gio drove to his fourth world cham- 
pionship, yet Maserati opened the 1957 
campaign with an impressive sweep of 
the first four places in the Grand Prix 
of Argentina. 

Since Fangio won that race he stands 
at the head of the class in the struggle 
for the 1957 driver championship— the 
title decided only by achievement in 
six big Formula I races. So rare is 
the air in the winner’s circle at these 
races that only five of the current driv- 
er crop have breathed it. They are Fan- 
gio, Moss, Collins, Hawthorn and Trin- 
tignant, and of these Trintignant is no 
longer in his prime. The wayside is 
cluttered with excellent sports car driv- 
ers who could not manage the thor- 
oughbred Formula I cars adequately, 
and as long as Fangio drives, the air 
will continue to be extremely rare. At 
45, the thick-shouldered Argentine has 
all his old magic. Monaco will see his 
return after a vacation from racing 


since Sebring, where he so effortlessly 
co-drove the winning Maserati. 

If a foreign car is to penetrate the 
Italian bloc in the 195-mile Monaco 
race this year, it may well be the Eng- 
lish Vanwall. England for the last few 
years has expended prodigious efforts 
on its Grand Prix cars (Vanwall, Con- 
naught and BRM), and this may be 
the season the eager British have been 
waiting for. Extremely fast but tem- 
peramental in 1956, the Van walls now 
appear to be on the verge of winning. 
A Vanwall driven by Moss was easily 
the fastest car in the Syracuse Grand 
Prix, and Moss led until a split fuel 
line forced him into the pits for repairs. 
He subsequently made up enough lost 
ground to finish third. Moss and his 
young countryman, Tony Brooks, give 
Vanwall a redoubtable team. 

THE FUEL-INJECTION FIGHT 

Much of the success of the four- 
cylinder, high-backed Vanwall lies in 
the insistence of its manufacturer, 
Tony Vandervell, that he have access 
to the Bosch fuel-injection system used 
with stunning success by Mercedes. 
Ferrari and Maserati wanted the 
Bosch system, too, but were turned 
down, because Mercedes disapproved. 
Vandervell threatened to quit selling 
his bearings to German automotive 
manufacturers— and got his system. 

Still, Moss knows that he and his 
car will have to be very good indeed 
to beat Fangio’s reliable six-cylinder 
Maserati. (Maserati has a new 12- 
cylinder engine under test but prob- 
ably will not make a serious effort with 
it until after the Monaco event, in one 
of the high-speed circuit races.) 

It is at Monaco, with its perilous 
route through narrow streets and along 
the breathtaking harbor, that Fangio 
displays one aspect of the incredible 
security with which he drives. At one 
point the drivers plunge abruptly into 
a dark tunnel at high speed. 

“When Fangio goes through the tun- 


nel,” says the British journalist, Denis 
Jenkinson, “he doesn’t lift his foot 
from the gas. Unconsciously, Moss lifts 
his foot imperceptibly.” To Moss there 
comes that moment when a man feels 
alone in the dark and sudden cold. To 
Fangio the roar of his engine is com- 
pany enough; he has absolute confi- 
dence in light or dark. 

It has been said of Moss that he likes 
to sprint to the front in a race and ob- 
tain a considerable margin over the 
field, if he can, and then “live on his 
income.” Fangio, on the other hand, is 
frequently found behind the leaders, 
patiently waiting for the chargers to 
wear out their cars, judging the pace 
he thinks necessary to win with a pre- 
cision that rivals Eddie Arcaro’s per- 
formance in a Thoroughbred race. 

Maserati and Vanwall are primed for 
Monaco, but again, Ferrari has not 
been standing still. The winning Fer- 
rari at Syracuse appeared without the 
customary side bulges which once held 
fuel tanks and thereafter were retained 
as aids to streamlining — an example of 
Enzo Ferrari’s ceaseless tinkering. One 
of the novelties at Monaco will be the 
debut of his Formula II car (maximum 
piston displacement: 1.5 liters) with a 
V-6 engine. Developing 190 hp at 9,200 
rpm, it is by no means as powerful as 
its Formula I stablemates, but its light- 
er weight and surefootedness may give 
some of its bigger competitors an un- 
pleasant surprise. The twisty Monaco 
circuit, which places a greater premium 
on jack-rabbit acceleration than top 
speed, is an ideal course for the V-6. 

With the prospect of all-out compe- 
tition unexampled since the war nearly 
everybody is properly ecstatic — nearly 
everybody. 

“This is going to be a wonderful year 
for the spectators,” says Maserati En- 
gineer Giulio Alfieri glumly, "but for 
the drivers and makers of cars, it is 
going to be a year of worry and uncer- 
tainty. I wish it were December and it 
were all over.” E n d) 


SPEED MERCHANTS 

The world’s finest road-racing drivers, like Britain’s 28-year-old Mike 
Hawthorn (.opposite) and those on the following three pages, are profes- 
sionals who sell their services dearly or cheaply, according to stature, 
and sometimes lose their lives in the bargain. (At home the Americans 
are not permitted to accept money, but they may be professionals abroad 
with impunity.) For a driver outside this group to win this week’s Mille 
Miglia, with its 350 entries, would be possible, but for one to win next 
week’s more restrictive Monaco Grand Prix would be a staggering upset. 
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Masten Gregory, 24, youngest of top Americans, 
drove winner of Argentine 1,000 kilometers. 


Peter Collins, 25, nine-year British veteran who 
vaulted to world fame with 1956 French, Belgian 



Juan Manuel Fangio, 45, The Master, is world’s 
best, has uncanny sense of car's absolute limit. 






WJ 




Grand Prix victories, leads Ferrari team. Grim- 
faced, he will press a car to its absolute limits. 


Luigi Musso, 26, only front-rank Italian after death 
of Castellotti, is a very polished technician. 




Maurice Trintignant, 10, French winegrower at 
twilight of fine racing career, is gay off track. 


Harry Schell, 37, American in Paris, drives all- 
out and loves to lead, but gives cars a beating. 





Carroll Shelby, 84, fastest and steadiest American, has 
a big chance this year as a Maserati team driver. 



Marquis de Portago, 28, Spain’s complete sportsman, 
is curbing daredevil tendencies and improving apace. 



Jean Behra, .16, France's perennial near winner, invaluable team driver 
just below highest rank, survived some grim accidents while learning. 



Phil Hill , 80, tense and determined Californian, won 1956 Swedish 
Grand Prix (sports cars) with Trintignant, has ardent Coast following. 



* Racing Is a Vice ’ 


This, in part, explains racing drivers, says this 

by ALFONSO DE PORTAGO 

dashing young Spanish ace. For the rest, read on 


W hat type of man becomes a pro- 
fessional racing driver? At heart 
he must be an adventurer. Six hundred 
years ago he would have been off to the 
Crusades or would have more conserva- 
tively stayed at home, slain a few drag- 
ons and have saved an occasional dam- 
sel in distress. Today, however, the 
Crusades are over, the dragons are in 
hiding, and if a damsel gets in trouble 
she calls the police or her psychiatrist. 

Adventure is a religion. Religions re- 
quire faith, and the adventurer must 
above all other things have faith in 
himself. It is the uncertainty of the 
future that attracts the adventurer 
most. Few professions, except possibly 
that of Communist politics, have less 
security and more uncertainty about 
the future than racing. One can be at 
the top one second, but all it requires 
is one very small error and one is very 
embarrassingly dead the next. 

As one may well imagine, racing is 
an extremely competitive business. In 
most sports today, the old spirit of “the 
game for the game’s sake’’ is fast dying 
out, and with the exception of a few 
isolated outposts of the British Empire 
and, naturally, the playing fields of 
Eton and Harrow, everyone has ac- 
quired a somewhat deplorable desire to 
win . However, as we approach the limits 
of human and mechanical ability, it ac- 
cordingly becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult, both mentally and physically, to 
surmount the actual records. 

Speed is the keynote of our age. But 
the sportsman who has neither the 
physical ability to run a four- or even 
five-minute mile nor the mental abil- 
ity to work on things like guided mis- 
siles has to settle for such sports as 
automobile racing and bobsledding. 
Both of these occupations also have the 
advantage that one remains, at least 
most of the time, in a comfortable, seat- 
ed position. There is none of this non- 
sense of running around the park at 
some ungodly hour to keep in proper 
trim. As we race every Sunday from 
March to October, after the initial 
month’s racing we automatically (and 
much to our surprise) find ourselves in 


excellent shape. We then are able with 
little or no effort to maintain this con- 
dition to the season’s end. It is very 
definitely one of the prime requisites of 
being a good driver to have, first, the 
physical strength to drive a car at very 
high speeds for at least three hours in 
what is practically unbearable heat, as, 
for example, in Argentina, and second 
to have the mental strength to be able 
to concentrate upon one’s driving for 
the same length of time. 

Are we brave? Not necessarily. An 
act of courage is the performance of an 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Alfonso Cabeza de Vaca, 17th Marquis 
de Portago, who appears in color among 
his colleagues on the opposite page, is 
one of the few truly romantic sporting 
figures of our time. Godchild and name- 
sake of ex-King Alfonso of Spain, he is, 
at 28, the scion of a family which has in- 
cluded some of Spain’s great warriors of 
long ago. His own sense of adventure has 
been expressed by superlative achieve- 
ments in horse racing, jai alai, swimming, 
polo, bobsledding and, finally, auto rac- 
ing— which he confesses tops them all. 


act in which one overcomes fear. Driv- 
ing a car at what most people would 
consider a suicidal speed is not fright- 
ening to us. We have spent many years 
learning how to do so with a minimum 
of risk. At times a driver will perform 
an act of courage, such as going off the 
road in preference to hitting a specta- 
tor. The mere fact that we race requires 
no courage on our part. To put it in a 
nutshell, we are not brave because as 
far as automobile racing is concerned 
we have no fear to overcome. 

But do we ever get frightened? We 
get terrified. Fear is the awareness of 
danger. Whenever a driver makes a 
mistake and loses control of his ear 
for even a split second, the danger is 
acute and he is frightened. However, 
he knows what he should do to rectify 
his mistake (if it is reparable), so his 
fear is, in most cases, of very short 


duration and is quickly forgotten. On 
the other hand, if the mistake is a seri- 
ous one, it always seems like an eternity 
between the time one loses control of 
the car until the time one hits whatever 
one is going to hit. I, myself, am con- 
sidered quite an expert on the subject 
of going off the road. I have never en- 
joyed doing so, even at slow speeds. I 
think what frightens me most is that 
when I have actually lost control of the 
car there is absolutely nothing I can do 
except sit still, frozen with fear, and wait 
for events to take their natural course. 

A driver’s first feeling when he goes 
off the road and is unhurt is one of 
shame. All the way back to the pits 
he will be busy concocting a reasonable 
excuse. I have heard the most extraor- 
dinary stories about a new species of 
tree that will actually jump out into 
the road and hit cars with considerable 
violence. Most drivers, however, stick 
to simple little tales of small children 
and/or old women crossing the road in 
front of them. 

The problem of automobile racing is 
not one of winning at the highest pos- 
sible speed but rather one of winning at 
the lowest possible speed. Fangio has 
been practising this theory with rather 
more than a modicum of success for 
some years now. It is obvious that the 
slower one goes the less chance there is 
of breaking down. At the same time, 
however, one must go fast enough to 
be the first car across the finish line. 
Fangio more often wins races by 10 
seconds than by five minutes, and he 
does this by preference. 

In the Grand Prix of Cuba, last Feb- 
ruary, which is run over a distance of 
320 miles, I knew that Fangio was very 
worried whether his brakes would last 
the entire race. I knew that the best 
chance I would have of beating him 
would be to force him to use his brakes 
as hard as possible. This strategy 
worked for a while. Fangio, after brief- 
ly trying to pass me, let me go ahead 
by myself. After we had both made our 
pit stops to refuel on about the 55th 
lap, I was ahead by about 65 seconds. 

continued 
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Is Bonded Bourbon 
Really Too Strong? 


by 

J. P. Van Winkle 

Proiidonl 

Stitzel-Weller 

(Old Fitzgerald) 

Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Etfablishtd 1849 



I sometimes meet up with a man 
who claims he “just can’t take 
Bonded Bourbon at 100 proof.” 

When I do, I wonder how much he 
really knows about whiskey. 

Some of the things I usually like 
to point out to such a friend are: 

1. No whiskey comes to you at 
the same proof it comes from the 
still. It’s all reduced in proof at 
bottling by simply adding pure dis- 
tilled water. 

2. As a distiller and practical 
businessman I see no sense in ship- 
ping water around the country when 
it’s as handy as your kitchen tap. 
Cheaper, too! 

3. The difference between 100 
proof and 90 proof is the difference 
between 9 drinks and 10 — a small 
difference indeed to the man with 
moderate intentions! 

4. If you prefer a lower proof, be 
your own “rectifier” as you mix 
your bonded drink. Simply short 
your measuring jigger by a few drops, 
or add the extra water yourself to 
make your drink inch taller, or 
let the ice melt 2 minutes longer. 
You wind up with the desired proof 
in your glass, but with a lot more 
flavor. 

5. Are you mistaking extra rich- 
ness of flavor for higher proof? 100 
proof is the balance point where that 
amount of flavor is transferred from 
barrel-to-bottle-to-glass which ice 
and mixer does not dull. Any excess 
water we might add to the bottle, to 
further reduce the proof, actually 
“marries” after a time with the bour- 
bon esters and leaches out their taste. 

We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business executives who 
have discovered the 100 proof excel- 
lence of Bonded Old Fitzgerald 
and find it good business to share, 
in moderation, with associates 
and friends. 

Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 

Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 


RACING 

continued 

My car was not only running perfectly 
but my brakes were in good condition. 
I hadn’t a worry in the world. 

On the 65th lap I happened to see 
Fangio coming down one straight as I 
was going up the other. I probably saw 
his face for half a second. The expres- 
sion on it gave me a terrible shock. He 
was completely relaxed and unworried. 
He had the expression of a man who 
knew that he was shortly going to win 
the Grand Prix of Cuba. Five laps later 
a gas line on my car broke. I was forced 
to come into the pits. It took my me- 
chanics five minutes to repair it. When 
I rejoined the race, I was in sixth posi- 
tion, with Fangio, naturally, in first. I 
eventually managed to finish third 
(and establish the lap record). But as 
long as I live I shall never forget that 
glimpse I got of Fangio’s face. 

FORCED TO TAKE CHANCES 

I think that the hardest part of rac- 
ing is the start of a driver’s career. He 
is more or less forced to take chances 
to draw attention to himself and prove 
to the manufacturers (Ferrari, Masera- 
ti, Mercedes Benz etc.) his potentiali- 
ties for the future. If he can stay alive 
and in one piece for the first couple of 
years, this is half the battle. If he is 
fortunate to possess financial resources 
of his own, he will have to buy at least 
one car a year. The car will cost him 
from $6,000 to $15,000 and naturally 
never go quite as fast as the factory 
cars he has to compete against. The 
time he loses going down the straights 
he will have to try and make up on 
braking and in the corners. Since he is 
competing against the best drivers in 
the world, if our young driver can even 
pass the fourth car on any works team 
he is really showing great ability. 

Once the driver has been noticed by a 
racing director his next step will be to 
drive a works car in one of the major 
sports car races and, what is more im- 
portant, to finish in it — even in 27th 
position. What the racing director will 
neither forgive nor forget is the young 
driver who goes off the road or who 
breaks his engine by overrevving it. 
One must not forget that in the world 
of motor racing the racing directors, 
men like Enzo Ferrari, Orsi of Maserati, 
Lyons of Jaguar, etc., are the prophets 
of the gods. 

Early last year I had a friend ask 
Enzo Ferrari why, despite the fact that 
I was driving quite fast, I was not on 
his team. His answer arrived a few days 
later in a large envelope. It contained 


BULB BLOW? SPOILED SHOW? 



G-E PROJECTION LAMPS 


FOR ALL SLIDE AND MOVIE PROJECTORS 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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two pictures of myself going off the 
road the previous Sunday at the Niir- 
burgring. Not very subtle perhaps, but 
brief and to the point. Fortunately 
for me, Luigi Musso broke his arm dur- 
ing the same race, and as Ferrari needed 
a fourth driver he forgave me, and 
since then I have been a member of 
the Ferrari team. 

REVENGE IS SWEET 

Automobile racing is one of the clean- 
est sports in the world — especially 
Grand Prix racing, where only the 
best professionals compete. Perhaps 
the reason it is clean is that it is very 
effectively self-policed. If someone is 
unkind to me in a race today, I have 
two possible solutions for dealing with 
him. I can wait until I next lap him 
or he laps me, or I can more patiently 
wait until the following Sunday, when 
we meet again. And if revenge is sweet, 
it is only sweet for the avenger. This, 
however, very rarely occurs as all the 
drivers are very close friends; so, if 
two drivers have a lovers' spat, it is 
usually of very brief duration. It must 
be remembered that we spend four 
days a week together from March to 
October, and we all know each other’s 
little problems, both foreign and do- 
mestic. Shortly after the finish of a 
race everyone disappears without say- 
ing goodby. The following Thursday 
conversations and poker games are re- 
sumed where they left off, as if there 
had been no interruption. On the whole, 
drivers are, I think, a very happy lot 
and suffer from very few neuroses. Per- 
haps we appreciate life more because 
we live closer to death. 

Racing is a vice, and as such ex- 
tremely hard to give up. All drivers 
swear that they will stop at such and 
such an age, but very few of them are 
able to do so. Racing drivers are in- 
veterate gamblers and, like most of 
the breed, never know when to stop. 
Sometimes when a friend is killed you 
swear that you will never race again. 
The next day you think, well, this could 
never happen to me. By the third day 
you’ve got your gear together and you 
are off to the next race. 

The art of racing is primarily a mat- 
ter of sensitivity. Every curve or corner 
has a theoretical maximum speed. The 
closer one can approach this maximum 
the faster one goes. This sensitivity is 
neither in one’s hands, one’s head or 
one’s feet, but in the seat of one’s 
pants. When a car is trying, as we 
call it, to break loose, we feel it in 
the seat of our pants and nowhere else. 
This is probably the least romantic 
continued 
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I he prestige which has accrued to Longines in sports timing is 
the homage that competition pays to honesty. No other watch, 
whether for spectator or official use, offers such convincing proof 
of superior timekeeping — for no other watch has won so many 
honors for excellence and elegance, accuracy and reliability. 
Longines 10 World s Fair Grand Prizes, 28 Gold Medals and 
countless observatory accuracy awards are symbols of Longines 
supremacy among the finest watches of the world. The cost of a 
Longines is returned manyfold through years of proud possession. 
Your Longines -Wirtnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. 

illustrated: for him— Longines Nobel Sweep Automatic— self-winding, fully 
protected against all common watch hazards. 14 K gold. SI 9 5/ for her— 
Longines Fashion— diminutive 14 K gold watch, $1.15. Federal tax included. 
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SINCE 1866 MAKER OF WATCHES OF THE HIGHEST CHAR ACTE! 




To feel "like a king'' always start your 
business and pleasure trips at local, 
friendly National offices. Extra serv- 
ices, real travel aids are personalized 
to your needs with flawless courtesy 
and efficiency at Nationalcar offices 
the world over ! 

Miles fade behind your spotless, new 
Chevrolet Bel Air with Powcrglide, or 
other fine car. Variety of models, auto- 
matic transmission, power steering, air 
conditioning ... all the “extras” that mean 
greater pride, pleasure, and ease in driving! 

With Nationalcar’s one-way, inter-city 
trips you can rent your car in one city 
and leave it in another. No car-return 
charge between Florida cities, or major 
cities West of the Rockies. 


Nationalcar Personalized Service doubles 
the convenience . . . costs no more (aver- 
age S7 per day, S35 per week, plus 8c a 
mile)! “Charge it”. . . on air, rail, AHA 
Universal Travclcards, "Car Charge 
Cards” and other major credit cards. 


RENT. OR LEASE, 



NATIONAL 

r s 


CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


THE WORLD OVER, local National offices are listed in the 
'phone directory, or write: National Car Rental System. Inc.. 
1209 Washington. St. Louis 3. Mo.. Dept. 763. 


RACING 

continued 

aspect of motor racing, but it is so. 

The greatest difficulty a driver en- 
counters and the true test of his ability 
is what we call “a fast curve.” This 
means we come down a straight at 
speeds up to 160 mph and then have 
to take a curve whose maximum speed 
is, say, 130 mph. What makes Fangio 
Fangio is that he will take this curve 
at 129.9, when another driver will take 
it at 125 or at 130.1— in which case 
he will go off the road. 

OF WEIGHT AND FANGIO 

Where does a dri ver get this sensitiv- 
ity? He can be born with it. Then he 
can develop it further by many other 
sports, the best of which is probably 
horseback riding. Moss, Collins and I 
all used to ride a great deal, principally 
in races. I eventually started putting 
on weight, and although I tried all the 
known systems of slimming it was all 
to no avail. So that was the end of my 
riding career. In motor racing, weight 
is of far less importance. The manu- 
facturers will go to extreme lengths to 
save a few pounds here and there. 
However, this does not seem to prevent 
Fangio, who is probably the heaviest 
driver, from also being the fastest. 

I have noticed, I might add, with 
a feeling very close to one of despair, 
that the fastest drivers also seem to 
have the least hair. I can offer no ac- 
ceptable explanation for this. I would 
like to say, however, that Peter Collins 
(known to his British public as the 
Golden Glamour Boy) and I are going 
to fight for our locks to the bitter end. 

The most thankless task in our world 
is no doubt that of the mechanic. He 
will frequently have to work through- 
out the night to get a car ready, or to 
change an axle ratio. The driver will 
then get into the car, do a few laps and 
come back into the pits complaining 
that the car isn’t going well. This, of 
course, will necessitate another night’s 
work for the mechanic. Fortunately, 
mechanics seem to accept this as part 
of the cross they have to bear. When 
their car wins, they are just as proud 
and pleased as the driver, despite the 
fact that they get absolutely no recog- 
nition for the part they have played. 

Automobile racing is dangerous, but 
it is only as dangerous as you want to 
make it. Ninety percent of all acci- 
dents are directly due to drivers’ mis- 
takes — not necessarily those of the 
driver who has the accident, but all 
too frequently (especially in sports car 
races) due to inexperienced drivers. 


They are the greatest menace of all to 
the faster men. Once a fast driver has 
committed himself to a certain line in 
a fast curve, he can no longer change 
it, or, once in the curve, apply his 
brakes. If somebody else, who is going 
slower, does change his line, there is 
inevitably going to be a mixup. 

Another 5% of the accidents are 
caused by mechanical failures, steering 
arms breaking, rear ends locking, tires 
blowing, etc. The remaining 5% are 
the public’s fault. The vast majority 
of the spectators prefer to stand in 
what they consider the most likely 
place for an accident to occur and, of 
course, they will think nothing of 
strolling a cross the course if they so 
desire. Sometimes they stroll at the 
wrong time and in the wrong place. 

The closest escape I have ever had 
occurred last year at Le Mans during 
practice. My co-driver was Duncan 
Hamilton, who had already won at 
Le Mans. I always like to have a Ther- 
mos of water in my car so that I may 
have an occasional sip (through a rub- 
ber tube) if and when I so desire. Dun- 
can, however, does not care for water 
and had substituted my Thermos for 
one of his own filled with a revolting 
recipe of his which is, I believe, 70% 
champagne to 30% brandy. He had, 
somewhat thoughtlessly, forgotten to 
mention this to me. I am a teetotaler 
and detest even the taste of wine. After 
two or three laps of practice I felt 
slightly thirsty and inserted my trusty 
rubber tube in my mouth, drew in a 
full mouthful of Duncan’s foul con- 
coction and swallowed it before 1 real- 
ized what I had done. At the time I 
was on the Mulsanne straight and 
cruising along at 160 mph. The top of 
my head seemed to fly off. I couldn’t 
see where I was going. The five or six 
following seconds were, as Duncan 
would say, extremely dicey. In the race 
itself, a 24-hour affair, two Jaguars 
spun directly in front of me on the sec- 
ond lap. I crashed into them, putting 
all three cars out of the race. I, of 
course, blamed my hangover. 

Racing drivers, all of them, are ter- 
ribly nervous before a race. Some of 
them show it more than others. But if 
you ever see a driver looking calm and 
relaxed 10 minutes before the start of 
a race, believe me, it’s all a big act. 
Once the race is started, however, we 
all resemble the legendary cucumber. 

I still think that it is safer to drive 
in a Grand Prix and far less strain on 
one’s nerves than it is to drive from 
Paris to the Riviera during the summer 
months, or in this country during the 
Fourth of July weekend. ( end ) 
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SPORTING LOOK 



NORMA HAVENS WEARS "SWEAT SUIT" UNDER JACKET ($13, KORET) 


Foul 

Weather 
and Fair 

These hardy sailors are dressed for the foulest weather 
likely to be found from Long Island Sound to Puget before 
another frostbiting season. Take, for instance, the jackets, 
to the left, worn by John Meade and Mrs. Bernard Havens 
of Rye, N.Y. They’re waterproof, windproof, colorproof 
and, thanks to the buoyancy of the Insulair lining, prac- 
tically sinkproof ($37.50 for man’s, $31.50 for woman's, 
U.S. Rubber). And Mr. and Mrs. William Crow, below, 
also of Rye, are back from a sail in new protective hooded 
rain suits, designed by well-known City Island Sailmaker 
Charles Ulmer— yellow for women, blue for men, of light- 
weight nylon, lined with rubber, and absolutely water- 
proof ($28.50 each). Their sailing mates are as well pro- 
tected : daughter Barbie Crow and friend Tommy Havens 
wear slicker-type rain suits imported from Norway — bright 
red and bright yellow ($12.95 and $11.95, The Crow’s 
Nest, New York). For fair-weather clothes, turn the page. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY TOM PALUMBO 



» l«LA 




Take it trom Horace the 
Hound — he knows Vio- 
nate contains 20 essen- 
tial vitamins and minerals 
in a formula developed 
specifically for pets. Add 
to food once daily to in- 
sure good appetite and 
digestion, vigor, healthy 
skin and coat. 

VIONATE® 


f 


I lovfeViona+e 
ha use V'onate 
loVefi me" 


Squibb quality- the priceless ingredient 



AMONG 

\ FULL-TIME SAILORS . . . 

OR WEEK END SAILORS 
the world's finest boat 
trailer is the TEE-NEE 


TRAILER COMPANY 

217 E. Indionolo Avc. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

n Canada, CANASCO PRODUCTS. LTD . 1 Pamall Aw., Toionto 
■poll Dtpidmanl: Dasiemer Blat , PilliPunh 32, Pa - U S A. 
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FOUL AND FAIR 

continued 


good sailors are Dick White’s Viyella “Salty” 
shirt ($14.50, Hathaway) and striped sailcloth shorts 
($8, White Stag-Bantamac): Dione Lilly’s sailcloth 
jacket and calfskinner pants $11 and $6, White Stag). 




white duck sailing shorts 
have reinforced seat '$9, Flo- 
rence Walsh), are worn with a 
brushed cotton turtle-neck shirt 
i$:t, Duofoldl at Nichols Yacht 
Yard by Betty Morton of Rye. 


FRENCH TAM of linen with 
streamers and pompon ($2, 
Vera) tops Nan Ahearn’s out- 
fit of turtle-neck shirt, described 
above, and blue-banded white 
duck shorts i$6, Fleischman). 





THE HASSELBLAD IDEA 




SWITCH FROM CO! OR 
TO BLACK AM) WHITE 
No need to finish vour 
roll first. You ran switch 
back and forth at will 
with llasselblad inter- 
changeable magazines. 


From Sweden conies a camera unlike any other 
in the world. The Hasselblad 1000F is a 2'i x 2 Vi 
single-lens reflex that converts to a multiple 
camera through interchangeable lenses and 
magazines. You can set it up in seconds for vir- 
tually every type of photography known to 
amateur or professional. If you have never used 
a llasselblad. you’ll find the ease and precision 
of this fine Swedish camera bring a rare depth 
and clarity t«» any photograph you attempt. \\ hy 
not start with the basic Hasselhlad and one fine 
lens, then add to your versatility with further 
llasselblad accessories at your convenience? For 
literature and the name of the llasselblad dealer 
nearest you. write Dept. HS6 at the address be- 
low. The llasselblad 1000F. with standard Carl 
Zeiss 80 mm Tessar F2.8 lens, $379.50. 




INTERIOR? — Wonderful 
depth indoors with this 
superior wide angle lens, 
the Carl Zeiss Distagon 
60 mm. F :5.6. 


PORTRAITS -Cel beauti- 
ful clarity with this su- 
perb long focal length 
Ion- — Carl Zeiss Sonnar 
135 mm, F:3.5. 



l.ONC. RANGE - Perfect 
detail for wildlife and 
faraway sports shots with 
this fast telephoto lens, 
the Carl Zei«s Sonnar 
250 mm. F:5.6. 


//\ SSELBE \ f) 

PATLLARD Incorporated, 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13. N. Y. 
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swimwear with a foreign flair 


SCOREBOARD 



Robert Bruce 

Seafarers 



From exotic India comes inspiration for 
men’s princely Madras Plaid 
swimwear. The lads go "Scotch” in 
tartan plaid . . . new 
side zip models reverse to a 
solid color. Seen at 
Hilton International Hotels — 
where fashion starts! 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 



The Aga Khan, 79 

and ailing, climaxed 
unique 34-year rac- 
ing career with “ton- 
ic” win in Thou- 
sand Guineas for 
sweep of English clas- 
sic races in lifetime, 
added to record Brit- 
ish track winnings 
of nearly $3 million 
and some 740 firsts. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Marjorie Larne)-, strong-armed New Yorker, 
set her sights high, zoomed javelin 173 feet 
7 inches to spear new U.S. record in intercity 
AAU meet at Philadelphia (May 5). 

Vitezslav Svozil, the free-wheeling Czech, 
bounced through 100-meter breaststroke in 
1:12.7, fastest ever for 50-meter pool, at Pie- 
stany. Czechoslovakia (May 1). 

Tellarian, lightly regarded 4-year-old geld- 
ing, zipped mile and 70 yards in l:38‘j to win 
$29,700 Valley Forge Handicap by three lengths 
at Garden State, easily lopped fifth of second 
off Swaps' world record (May 4). 

HORSE RACING 

Iron Liege, carrying Calumet's colors alone 
when stablemate Gen. Duke turned up with 
sore hoof, took command in stretch, held off 
Gallant Man to win 83rd Kentucky Derby by 
nose in photo finish (see page 12). 

Lori -El made first stakes win big one with 
decisive 4-length victory in $42,350 Kentucky 
Oaks (filly equivalent of Derby) at Churchill 
Downs. 

BOXING 

Sugar Hay Kobinson. no great shakes as song- 
and-dance man, proved to be first-class magi- 
cian, pulling electrifying left hook out of once- 
bulging hag of tricks to catch bullnecked Gene 
Fullmer flush on chin in fifth for clean knockout 
to win middleweight title for fourth time at 
Chicago (see page 21,). 

I'nbeaten Heavyweights Eddie Machen and 
Hoy Harris extended their streaks but neither 
gave barnstorming Champion Floyd Patterson 
cause for concern. Machen shook up jaded ex- 
Light-Heavyweight Champion Joey Maxim for 
10 rounds to win decision at Louisville for his 
21st straight (see page 59); Harris, Li'l Abner- 
type from Cut and Shoot, Texas, climbed off 


swinging sternly, Prince Charles 
of England misses a delivery in school 
cricket match on Chelsea playing field. 


canvas to take 10-round split decision from 
lethargic Bob Baker at Houston for 20th in row. 

Archie Moore, fat and flabby at 206 
pounds and about to get still another ultima- 
tum (to defend light-heavyweight title against 
Tony Anthony by July 7) from NBA. carved 
up Hans Kalbfell, German butcher boy. in 10- 
rounder at Essen. Puffed pudgy Archie: "Look 
at me, man. I'm 30 pounds overweight. Who 
wants to see me in a title fight in this shape?” 

BASEBALL 

New York Yankees, in unaccustomed third 
place as week began, finally acted like world 
champions, running off six straight, climaxed 
by three-game sweep of Chicago. 3 2. 4 2, 3-0. 
to move into first and drop early-running White 
Sox (see page 37) out of lead for first time 
this season. 

Milwaukee Braves, aided by Henry Aaron's 
blazing bat, sandwiched three straight extra- 
inning victories between two shutout losses be- 
fore beating off Brooklyn challenge with 10 7 
win to remain two games ahead of Dodgers. 
Cincinnati Redlegs, who can beat everyone but 
Braves, started rolling with seven in row and 
moved from sixth to third, 3 games out. 
GOLF 

Hoberto De Vicenzo. happy-go-lucky Argen- 
tine, slogged over water-logged course to win 
Colonial Invitation with 284 at Fort Worth. 
Chirped Roberto: “My cheeping and putting 
deed it.” 

BOATING 

Bermuda Race Week got off to swift start but 
muddled down amid protests and bad weather 
as homebred skippers sailed off with duffel bag 
full of awards, including Amorita Cup and 
Aberfeldy Trophy at Hamilton. Notable ex- 
conlinued on page 59 


BACKHANDING confidently with ten- 
nis racket, young Crown Prince Akihito of 
Japan plays fast set of doubles in Tokyo. 


FOCUS ON THE DEED 
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New lightness, new light colors, 
in Dobbs City Lights Straws 


Dobbs sots off a subtle revolution in straw hats. New 
City Lights are startlingly lighter in weight and 
elegantly lighter in color. The Dobbs Baku Dynel and 
Macora versions are, in fact, the lightest straws 
yon can wear. The total effect of these changes is a 

DO nils IS A DIVISION OF. HAT 


new kind of straw that makes life considerably cooler 
and more pleasurable. You’ll enjoy spending the sum- 
mer in Dobbs new CityLights straws. Available at 
fine men's stores... 85 to 8100. Dobbs, Park ^ k A 
Avenue at 49th Street, New York, New York. 

CORPORATION OF AMERICA 




EXCLUSIVE floating RIDE absorbs bumps, vibrations and road noises nevei before. Shown above, the Montcrc) Phaeton Sedan. 

Mercury presents <4 remarkable exclusives 
-in ride, comfort, power, and control 



Mercury is the only ear at any price that offers you all of 
these features. Ami it is the only car you can buy with the 
beauty ami distinction of Dream-Car Design. Remember, 
too, this year THE BIG M is even bigger— 4 ways outside, 


8 wavs inside — with move-around comfort for a big family. 
I'p to 335 bp is available with the M-335 V-8 engine. 
It all adds up to the biggest size and value increase in the 
industry. See for yourself at your Mercury dealer’s now. 


THE BIG MERCURY for'57 with DREAM- CAR. DESIGN 


MERCURY DIVISION • fOKO MOioh company 
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Are you 



John McHale, 35, 

boyish looking 16- 
year veteran of De- 
troit Tigers’ organi- 
zation as farm direc- 
tor, player and head 
of player personnel, 
became the youngest 
general manager in 
majors when named 
to succeed deposed 
Spike Briggs. 



Andy Hebenton, 
durable New York 
wingman who scored 
44 points in sopho- 
more season and has 
not missed a game 
since joining team, 
was named winner 
of NHL’s LadyByng 
Memorial Trophy 
for sportsmanship 
and playing ability. 


ceptions: George O'Day of Marion. Mass, 
(aboard Victor Sheronas' Rush IV) and Ernest 
Fay (in Sabre), who tied for Edward Prince of 
Wales Trophy; Orienta Yacht Club's Warner 
Willcox, winner of King Edward VII Gold Cup. 

Yale's Olympic champions got past first big 
lest, beating Penn and Columbia for Blackwell 
Cup at Derby. Conn, but may get even sterner 
competition from experienced Cornell, which 
retained Goes Trophy at Syracuse, and eager 
Princeton, who overtook Harvard for Compton 
Cup at Cambridge, Mass. 

SOCCER 

Peter McFarland, bull-in-china-shop left- 
winger, put Manchester United's Goalie Ray 
Wood out of action (with fractured cheekbone) 
in early-game collision, made things nearly as 
miserable for Sub Danny Blanchflower by boot- 
ing home two goafs to give Aston Vifla 2-1 
victory and unprecedented seventh English 
Soccer Cup before 100,000 at London's Wem- 
bley Stadium. 

MILEPOSTS 

DIED —John Jay Hopkins, 63. energetic but 
limelight-dodging millionaire industrialist, 
board chairman of General Dynamics Corp. 
(builder of Nautilus, world's first nuclear-pow- 
ered submarine I, ardent golf buff, founder of 
International Golf Association ("nations which 
play together, work together and don't fight 
each other”), sponsor of Canada Cup which 
attracted players from 29 countries in 1956, 
winner of Metropolitan (N.Y.) Golf Writers 
Association’s 1957 Gold Tee Award for “con- 
tributions to sport”; of cancer, at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DIED —Myra Doremus Patterson, 84. “merry 
little soul” who pioneered golf handicapping 
for women, three-time (1903, 1904. 1906) North- 
South champion, expert trapshooter, horse- 
woman: at Haverford, Pa. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO RACING 

CURTIS TURNER. Roanoke. Va . NASCAR 150 m Gfand 
Natl (or convertibles, in 1957 Ford, in 1:48.35 (n»y* 
record). Langhorne, Pa. 

PAUL GOLDSMITH, St. Clair Shores. Mich.. NASCAR 
100-m. Grand Natl, in 1957 Ford, in 1 :36, Richmond. Va. 


MAVERICK, piloted by Bill Stead. Reno. Apple Cup hydro 
race, with 2.000 pts. . Lake Chelan, Wash. 

BOWLING 

BILL LILLARD, Chicago, over Lou Campi. 235-224, 227- 
222, 214 205, final malch, TV East-West championships. 


BOXING 

JACKIE IABUA, 10-round decision ovc 
dleweights. New York. 
ABTHURPERSIEY 10-round decision 


er Joe Miceli. mid- 
over Richard (Kid) 
over Bobby Beil, 


BETSY RAWLS, Spartanburg, S C . Betsy Rawls Open, 
with 213 for 54 holes. Spartanburg. 

ARTHUR WALKER. S. Africa, over Gordon Whitehead, 
4 and 3, English Amateur. Hoylake. 


GYMNASTICS 

JOHN BECKNER. Los Angeles. All-Around title. Natl. 
AAU championships, Chicago. Team title: Los Angeles 


HOCKEY 

WHITBY DUNLOPS, over Spokane Flyers, in 4 straight, 
for Allan Cup, Toronto. 

HUNT RACING 

GRAND CHAT : Virginia Gold Cup, about 4 m.. by head, in 
8:54 3 5, Warrenton, Va. Joe Aitcheson Jr. up. 

PARACHUTING 

CHRIS iVEATHERLEY-WHITE. Boston, intercollegiate 
free-fall title. Woodbury. Conn. , 

TENNIS 

HERBIE FLAM, Beverly Hills, over Mervyn Rose. 7-5, 
6-1.6 4. River Oaks tingles. Houston. 

JAROSLAV DR0BNY, Egypt, over Lew Hoad, 5-4, 6-4, 
6-4, British Tard court singles, Bournemoulh. 

PANCH0 GONZALES , ovei Ken Rosewall. 4 matches to 2 - 
Gonzales leads World Pro Tour. 43-22. 

(Devis Cup, European Zone, first sound) 



rushing Joey Maxim [left) runs head- 
long into forearm roadblock by scowling 
Eddie Machen on Derby Eve in Louisville. 



bracing with the breeze, Grace and 
Jim Kenny give their all to keep dinghy on 
an even keel in race at Chichester Harbor. 



ready to play 
a 

tournament 
ball? 


U. S. ROYAL SPECIAL 


If you could use a few precious extra yards on 
your woods and long irons, the U. S. Royal 
Special is for you. Developed for tournament 
play, this ball is now gaining popularity with 
good golfers everywhere. Hit with a crisp, firm 
swing, the Royal Special flies just a few yards 
farther. New high-energy rubber thread is the 
inside secret. This also means straight and true 
flight. Its armor-tough cover lasts far longer. 
And new X-55 paint washes bright white, 
round after round. Your Pro carries the 
Special as well as other U. S. Royals — one is 
bound to be perfect for your swing and game. 



United 

States 

Rubber 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, f 
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Now— owners of all cameras 
—from brownies to rolleis — 
can project color slides . . . 




Re-live the best with a 
Stereo REALIST camera 


when you're ready for 
the best— buy a . . . 

Stereo REALIST 



There once was a dude from Seattle 
Who rode on a bike to herd cattle 
While we don't recommend 
U. S. Royals for this end 
They do give wear quite a battle 

For-felched? Perhaps — but U.S. Royal bike tires 
are omatingly tough — easy-to-pedal and priced 
right, too. Get 'em for your boy. 


U.S. ROYAL BIKE TIRES 



United States Rubber 


Cycle Tire Department 


FISHERMAN'S 

CALENDAR 


SO — season opens 
(or opened); SC 
— season closes 
(or closed). C — 
dear H-ntcr; I) — water dirty or roily; M — 
ivater muddy. N — water at normal height; 
SH — slightly high; H — high; VH- rery 
high; I, — low; R — rising; F — falling. WT50 
— water temperature .50°. FG — fishing good; 
FF — fishing fair; FP fishing poor; OVG 
— outlook rery good; OG — outlook good; 
OF — outlook fair; OP — outlook poor 

TROUT: new Hampshire: Fly hatches are 
coming on nicely in southern part of state, but 
woods were still closed at press time and no rain 
in sight. Fishing still permitted on larger lakes 
and ponds, and almost all waters in north 
country are now iee-free, including first and 
second Connecticut Lakes. Good fly-fishing re- 
ported in ponds throughout south and central 

K art of state. OG when fire danger passes and 
an is lifted. 

VERMONT: Although weather has been un- 
seasonably dry. woods had not been closed at 
press time and stream levels were ideal. Spy 
recommends Willoughby River between New’- 
port and Westmore in northeast corner of state 
and Echo Lake in same section. Also has good 
word for Marshfield and Waterbury dams. 
Little River in central section and Battenkill 
in south. 

Ontario: Despite unusual early May chill, 
streams north of Mattawa River and in north- 
ern section of Algonquin Park producing limits 
to 3 pounds, almost all on bait or spinners. 
Lakes north of Cochrane beginning to clear 
of ice. and Yesterday River, top producer, 
should be in splendid condition as weather 
warms; OVG. 

new York: For 11th time in state's history all 
woods travel has been banned in the state, and 
no fishing is permitted on any trout streams 
until further notice. As result, fly-fishermen 
may miss peak of this year's fishing as good 
hatches are reported on the Beaverkill. Willo- 
wemoc. Schoharie, Ausable and other Adiron- 
dack and Catskill streams. Meanwhile, Beaver- 
kill anglers are fearful that DDT spraying 
of that area may reduce insect life of the 
river drastically and cause mass starvation of 
trout. In general. OVG if ban is lifted any 
time this month. 

CALIFORNIA: Second weekend of general season 
brought dear weather in north and central area, 
and action improved after lull following brisk 
opening. Thirty-seven thousand trout caught 
from Crowley Lake on opening weekend was 
top figure for all lakes, hut June Lake loop was 
dose runner-up. Best trout reported last week 
was 7-pound brown removed from Hot Creek 
by John Schreiber of Long Beach. Best bets 
this week are Crowley, June and Bridgeport 
lakes. All-year streams and lakes in California 
heavily stocked; Big Bear and Arrowhead 
recommended. 

Washington: Skagit county's hottest spot 
for rainbows is Clear Lake, still producing 
limits. Heavy hatch of black ants put pep in 
fly-fishing on Pass Lake. Fidalgo Island, last 
week. Lower Skagit River below ridge at Con- 
way and North Fork are stiff with sea-run 
cutthroats, also abundant in salt water off 
Brown's Point. Camano Island. Rainbow- 
chasers doing fine at Thurston County lakes 
and Lawrence. Deep. Offut. McIntosh and 
Clear lakes in Bald Hills. East of Cascades. 
Seep Lakes below O’Sullivan Dam in Grant 
County drawing fishermen from all over state 
to try for 6- and 8-pound rainbows on flatfish 
lures cast from shore. Lowland lakes report 
FF/G and OP as weather warms. Columbia 
Basin waters FF/G with Park and Blue lakes 
hot producers. SO May 19 for high lakes and 
streams and OVG for streams; some high lakes 
still Ice-bound. 

new MEXICO: FVVG since SO May 1 and OVG, 
says happy spy as Fish and Game Department 
continues to break all stocking records and 
anglers are turning out in unprecedented 
hordes. Hottest spot is Fenton Lake in Jemez 
Mountains, where limits were the rule last 





BIG AS LIFE AND TWICE AS 
NATURAL for only .. . $^Q95 


REALIST 620 

2% x 2% PROJECTOR 

for 35mm, too! 


Reeliat. Inc., n Sut 
faelurers ol precis 
products. 2051 N 


19th Street. Milwauki 


its the TRIBUNO 

\s&Urc&ceZt£ that counts 



And no 
wonder! For 
only Tribuno 
Dry Vermouth 
is specially 
blended to bring 
out the best in 
Martinis! Taste for 
ourself. . . you’ll say 
nothing nicer ever 
happened to 
a cocktail! 


'~fj> 


TRIBUNO 

"2 1" Brands, Inc. 


Sole ogentt in U.S.A., 23 W«| 52nd Sl.,New York I9.N. V. 
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weekend, mostly on worms, salmon eggs and 
spinning Rear. Red. Chama and Brazos rivers 
report FG despite SD; worms and eggs best 
baits. Some high mountain lakes are still 

ohf.con: Clear skies and warm weather with 
( : N make 4 >\ < . t hroughout 

most of state. Best hets for fly-rodders are 
Ip per Deschutes. Metoliusand Crooked rivers, 
where heavy hatches of stone flies have trout 
feedinR hungrily and several 20-inch hrowns 
have l>een taken on wet flies. Trolling and spin- 
fishing good on Wickiup Reservoir on Upper 
Deschutes with browns reported up to 15 
pounds: FG in tributary streams of Willamette 
as cutthroat to 20 inches are dropping down to 
big river: wet flies and spinning most produc- 
tive methods. Coastal streams still producing 
cutthroats in tide water with spinner and worm 
combinations producing well for trollers. In 
general. OG VCJ. 

Pennsylvania: Streams N and (' in Allegheny 
Forest and northern tier of counties, hut frosty 
nights have kept WTI1-50. Trout are feeding 
but mostly on the bottom; weighted nymphs 
and well-sunk wet flies get best results. Limit 
catches of browns to 16 inches reported on east 
branch of Oil Creek in Crawford County, most- 
ly on deep-fished wets. Tionesta Creek still Sit 
but OG this week. First Fork of Sinnemaho- 
ning, once famous as producer ot monstrous 
browns, offers fast action with wet flies but 
trout are averaging nine inches. Heavy batches 
expected this week or next, and dry flies should 
be good now. Best patterns: Hendrickson, Light 
Cahill. Quill Gordon, sizes 12 to 16. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: Estuary fishing generally 
good as salmon fry are coming off in coastal 
streams and some cutthroats are entering. Live- 
ly reports from most interior lakes at lower alti- 
tudes. with Kamloops trout responsive to fly 
and troll. Peterhope. Glimpse. Paul. Pinanotan, 
Turkwa. Jacko. Adams. Monte. Heffley. Pavil- 
lion all open for business and producing. 
MINNESOTA: FVG all over, says enthusiastic 
agent. Limits of browns to 4 pounds reported 
on Straight River at Park Rapids. Limits of 
stocked rainbows and browns common on Eagle 
Creek at Savage. 20 miles from Twin Cities. 
Rainbow run slacking in Knife River near Du- 
luth but just starting in north shore streams 
near Grand Marais. All streams I, and C ex- 
cept north shore rivers, and OG VG. 
MicHir.AN: All streams on both peninsulas N, 
FF G and OG despite temperatures pro- 
ducing skim ice nightly. Last week's hotspot 
was main branch of Au Sable, where streamers 
and wet flies were most effective. OG for Board- 
man, Betsy, Manistee, Platte anti A u Gres, where 
season's first hatches of stone flies and early 
May flies busted out last weekend. FF G for 
brookies on Black River and OG through May 
20 when early May drakes should be hatching. 
WISCONSIN : Brule spy credits warm dry weather 
with excellent fishing on upper stretches of 
river la-l week: says OVG fur same water this 
week. WT50-55. Most roads in excellent condi- 
tion. Fly and spin fishermen playing sad second 
fiddles to salmott-eggers and wormers. 

BLUEFISH: NORTH Carolina: Blues providing 
fast action from Nags Head area to Hatteras 
and Ocracoke Inlets: most are from one to 
2 pounds; (Hi. 

Florida: Panama City jetties are scenes of 
good bluefish catches, mostly on shrimp. Surf 
anglers taking blues along entire Gulf Coast 
from St. Marks on to Pensacola. 

LANDLOCKED SALMON: MAINE: Moose- 
head, Rangeley. Fish River chain. East anil 
West Grand lakes were ice-free last week, and 
salmon were providing good sport on trolled 
smelt and streamer flies. Sebago, Swan and 
Messalonskee in the Belgrades are reported on 
upgrade and OG. 
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Luxurious phantom-weights from England 

Southwicks pride... your joy! Phantom- weight suits of almost unbelievable 
coolness in superb British glens, stripes, pin dots and plains... featuring 
new subtly blended dark colorings. Ounces lighter in both fabric and 
tailoring, they re a joy to wear even in sweltering weather. Pure worsted 
imports, from $85. Also fine domestics, including Dacron blends, from $75. 


l.ook for the South n ick label 




For stores in other cities write GRIECO BROS. Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
Exclusive manufacturers of SOVTHWICK Superflex clolbes 



#0utljuitck '’Superflex’' 


"Feeling is Believing!" 
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Sixty miles from 
Panama City, in 
the Gulf of Panama, 
lie historical Las 
Perlas. Once a rich 
pearl-diving com- 
munity, these islands 
today are the center of 
the world’s finest fishing Z 
grounds — teeming with 
Tuna, Marlin, Sailfish, 
Dolphin, Bonito and 
Mackerel. Fully 
equipped cruisers 
with experienced 
bilingual crews 
available for an 
average of $75 a 
day. Guest privi- 
leges at leading 
fishing clubs. 

And excellent 
hotels. 


Game 
fishing 
tournament 

5th International 
Marlin and Sailfish 
Tournament — July 15 
to August 15, 1957. 

For details, write: 
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BASEBALL X-RAY 



DON ZIMMER 

Dodgers’ peppery infieldef 
filled in for injured Pee Wee 
Reese, hit .533 for week. 


TONY KUBEK 

Yankees' highly touted rook- 
ie led teammates in batting 
for week with .455 average. 



DON BLASINCAME 

Cardinal second baseman 
beat Dodgers with clutch 
hit, batted .333 for week. 



:j> 


JACK SANFORD 

Phillie rookie was their best 
pitcher with 3-0 mark, beat 
Giants twice, Cubs once. 



BOB BOWMAN 

Phillies' strong-armed right 
fielder led his team and other 
NL rookies with a solid .357. 



JIMMY PIERSALL 

Red Sox star center fielder 
had lowest batting average 
of all AL regulars with .145. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This week (4 28—5 4i 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Chicago 5-1 

New York 5-1 

Cleveland 4-1 

Detroit 5-2 

Kansas City 2-4 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Washington 




Homers 


Kubek 

Smith 

Kalme 

DeMaestri 


Fox 

Mantle 

Bertoia 

DeMaestri 


Gardner .300 Kell 

Jensen .348 Williams 

Yost .300 Sievers 


.389 lollar 4 
.306 Skowron 4 
798 Mans 3 
.373 Bolling 3 
.371 Simpson 5 
Skuas S 
.321 5 tied with I 
.420 Williams 5 
.288 Sievers 5 


Pitching 
Season 
Harshman 
two tied with 
Narleski 
Maas 

Trucks 


3-0 

2-0 

1-0 

3-1 

3-0 


two tied with 2 0 
Sister 2-1 

Ramos 1-1 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Cincinnati 5-1 

SI. Louis 5-2 

Milwaukee 4-2 

Brooklyn 4-2 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
New York 
Chicago 


Hoak .480 

Blasingame .333 

Aaron .483 

Zimmer .333 
Bowman .455 
Foiles .467 
Schoendienst .414 
Long .357 


Hoak .392 

Musial .400 

Aaron 788 

Hodges .345 

Bowman .357 

Groat .339 

Schoendienst .333 
Long .265 


Crowe 3 
Ennis 3 

Aaron 5 
Adock 5 
4 tied with 3 
Jones 3 
Thomas 3 
Sauer 5 
4 tied with 2 


three tied with 3-0 
Wehmeier 2 0 


HEROES AND GOATS 


Batting (AL) 
Batting (NL) 
Home run 
hitters (AL) 


ERA (AL) 

ERA (NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 


THE SEASON (Is I 

BEST 

Williams. Bust .420 
Musial, St.L .400 
Skuas. KC 5 
(1 per 9 AB) 
Adcock, Mil 5 
(1 per 10 AB) 
Harshman. Chi 3-0 
Narleski. Clev 3-0 
Trucks. KC 3-0 
Spahn. Mil 4-0 
Ford, NY 1.08 
Spahn, Mil 1.22 
Maas. Det 2 
(in 2 starts) 


WORST 

Piersall, Bosl .145 
Banks. Chi .138 
Maltone. Bost 0 
(73 AB) 

Ashburn, Phil 0 
(70 AB) 

Stobbs, Wash 0-4 


Team HR (AL) Kansas City 23 

Team HR (NL) Milwaukee 19 

New York 19 

Team runs (AL) Kansas City 83 
Team runs (NL) Cincinnati 87 
Team hits (AL) Detroit 146 
Team hits (NL) Cincinnati 160 


5 tied with 0-3 
Hyde. Wash 8.25 
Worthington, NY 12.75 
Brewer, Bost 0 
Lemon, Clev 0 
(in 4 starts) 

Klippstein, Cin 0 
Kline, Pitl 0 
(in 4 starts) 

Baltimore 5 
Pittsburgh 8 

Cleveland 50 
Chicago 57 
Cleveland 104 
Chicago 109 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMFRICAN tEAGUF Scored 
Sievers. Wash (.288) 
Simpson. KC (.369) 

Mmoso, Chi (.345) 

Tuttle. Det (783) 

Fox. Chi (.389) 

Lollar. Chi (.191) 

NA1I0NAL LEAGUE 
Bouchee, Phi (.349) 

Jones. Phi (.311) 

Aaron, Mil (.388) 

Mays. NY (.310) 

Sauer, NY (762) 


Runs Teammates 


THE ROOKIES 

AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Kubek, NY .357 Bowman Phil .357 


Mans. Clev 3 
Mans, Clev 10 


4 tied with 
Bouchee Phil 
Sanford. Phil 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


How many of these famous places have you visited? 



Modem air travel gives you a chance to visit more of 
the glamorous vacation spots or far-off cities you’ve 
always dreamed about. And you have more time to 
enjoy these famous places. Actually, anywhere in 
the world is only hours from your home. Comfort- 
able airliners today serve more destinations than ever 


before, and schedules are more convenient. \\ ith 
family travel plans or air coach rates, the cost may 
be less than you think. 

See your airline ticket office or travel agent. He 
can help make your vacation the best ever for you 
and your family. 


The air is yours— use it! 

UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ICast Hiittforrf,Conn. • hi Ctinatlti: Canadian Prallis Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd. 
Dnili'irrs anil builders vl: PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT engines, HAMILTON STANDARD / 'Jivpelters and turbine aircraft equipment, 
and SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT liflico/itcis for our armtd fonts Olid thr finest airliner in the world 




Coopers Exhibits Models of Good 

Coopers fashion gallery proudly features a new season 
showing of “neat patterns.” Each shirt is created in 

simple elegance and interpreted by Coopers designers 
for the man of refined taste. Select any of these for a 
«, properly focused picture of trim leisure-time comfort. 

Priced at a casual $2.95 to S3.00. 

Cooper’s, Incorporated. Kenosha. Wisconsin. 

Fashioned by the makers of Jockei/ brand underwear 


Taste . . . 



HOW YOU, WILLIE? 

continued from page 18 


friends at home had asked incredulous- 
ly. “What on earth for?") 

But this was what for: I knew it in 
mounting excitement .... Round the 
curve four colts streak toward us up 
the track, their hoofs soft thunder on 
the dirt. An old simile, the thunder of 
hoofs, an old excitement in a tradi- 
tional situation. But not old to us, nor 
to any with ears and eyes and with 
feet to climb a grandstand or stand by 
a wide dirt track .... The four colts 
are gone, out of sight, the sound is 
gone. “Turn his head loose, Tennes- 
see,” a trainer calls to a Negro exercise 
boy, riding onto the track. A dark bay 
horse comes from the barns, ridden by 
a jockey in an orange cotton shirt. 
The jockey wears no hat, his dark 
hair is oiled and smoothly brushed. All 
eyes turn. This is Willie Hartack, who 
last year rode Barbizon to victory in 
the $168,400 Garden State. 

Voices are friendly. "How you, Wil- 
lie.” Willie inclines his head, taking his 
time. “What do you know,” he an- 
swers easily. There is no interrogation 
to it, no inflection; the syllables are 
blurred as if one word, not four, was 
spoken. It is the greeting of a king to 
his subjects, courteous, noncommittal. 
What do you know. I find myself re- 
peating it admiringly, under my 
breath .... What do you know? How 
you, Willie? 

muESDAY’s workout is even better, 
J- though on the Monday I had been too 
bedazzled to admit there could be bet- 
terment. Tuesday early, when we came 
to Wheatley Stable headquarters, Mr. 
Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons, aged 82, is 
sitting by Bold Ruler’s stall. Mrs. 
Phipps’s bay horse is a splendid sight, 
led round the walking ring, but Mr. 
Fitz is every bit as splendid. Mr. Fitz 
has been training race horses for 62 
years, and when he travels his retinue 
goes with him — his son John, his old 
friend Captain Byrne (once of the New 
York City police). Tommy Quinn, ex- 
ercise boy, and Foreman Bart Sweeney. 
Bent, kindly, his bright blue eyes 
alert, Mr. Fitz had not taken my hand 
in greeting when I knew that this was 
one of the great ones of the earth. At 
the barns they like to talk about him. 
“He don’t miss a trick,” the boys tell 
you. “If you flip wise, Mr. Fitz he 
cracks right back. Once, at Hialeah, 
I ask him, ‘How many grandchildren 
you got up there in New York State, 
Mr. Fitz, sir?’ ‘Oh,’ he says to me, 
‘I dunno, 21, 22. Every time I go 



MR. FITZ: "BENT. KINDLY. HIS EYES ALERT' 


North,’ he says, ‘somebody’s foaled.’ ” 

Walking to the track with Mr. Fitz 
is wonderful. No horse passes, no one 
rides by but the old man is greeted. 
“How’s things, Mr. Fitz? How’s it go- 
ing, sir? Haven't seen you round a long 
time.” Mr. Fitz, it seems, has not been 
to Louisville since 1942. “Since 
Apache” was the way they phrased it 
at the tracks. (In this business you tell 
time by horses, not by the calendar.) 
At our old place along the backstretch 
we watch as yesterday, but this time 
with the added thrill of recognition. 
This time we are not strangers, we have 
been here before. George Taniguchi’s 
dark foreign face is familiar as he rides 
by. I even venture a greeting. I recog- 
nize, too, the pretty girl on the chest- 
nut horse, galloping close to the fence, 
working a colt for her father, who is a 
trainer. “It’s a fast track here at Louis- 
ville,” Mr. Fitz says. . . . “No thanks, 
I don’t want a chair. I can lean on this.” 
He waves his crutch. “I don’t come 
here often. Too far. I don’t ship good 
in planes. Yes, we tried Bold Ruler 
with blinkers. Thought he might be 
loafing, way he was going. He’s cun- 
ning, that horse. Tried the blinkers. 
Didn’t make no difference. He runs 
better without them.” 

Three colts tear down from the chute 
toward us, really breezing it this time. 
On the oval track a colt approaches 
the nearby curve, where the chute 
joins the straightaway. There will be a 
collision surely; the pace is terrific. I 
clutch my companion, I all but clutch 
continued 
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HOW YOU, WILLIE? 

continued 



Mr. Fitz. Hoofs pound, the earth is 
shaking. There is a near miss, and the 
horses are gone down the track. I 
breathe again Everybody talks at 
once. “Why don’t they close off the 
chute? What kind of business is this, 
might damage half a million dollars 
worth of horse, why doesn’t somebody 
do something?” Everyone looks at 
Mr. Fitz, where he leans on his alu- 
minum crutch. “It’s a hard situation,” 
Mr. Fitz says easily. “Yes, a hard sit- 
uation.” Patently, nothing is to be 
done. Mr. Fitz is not worried. Indigna- 
tion subsides at once. 

We take our leave of the Fitzsim- 
monses, father and son, and make our 
way across the grass to Calumet head- 
quarters. Gen. Duke is out, his boy 
walking him. Iron Liege stands while 
they wrap his ankles. Magnificent an- 
imals both. Willie Hartack lounges 
nearby, talking to a newspaperman. 
Hands in the front pockets of his tight 
khaki trousers, Willie squints in the 
sun, looking up as Bardstown passes 
with his trainer, Jimmy Jones. "He 
runs real nice,” somebody says. Willie 
nods. He himself will ride Gen. Duke 
this afternoon in the Derby Trial. My 
companion, bearing a name well known 
to racing stables, puts his query. “Well, 
Willie, anything new?” Willie rocks on 
his heels. “I’ll know- more tonight,” he 
answers. Plainly, this is all Willie is 
giving out. He glances at the barns. 
“But I’m not worrying about the other 
horses. I’m not thinking about them. 
I’m just worryin’ about mine. About 
my own horse.” 

" At this moment, irrelevantly, I spy 
across Willie’s shoulder a big bird dog 
standing by the fence, tail out at stiff 
attention. Nobody is near him. With 
absolutely nothing but garbage cans 
to point at, there is something comic 
in the situation. “Look!” I exclaim. 
“What’s that dog pointing?” 

Willie swings round. “Grasshop- 
pers," he says. “That dog’s pointing 
grasshoppers.” The dog rushes and 
Willie laughs, green eyes alight under 
long lashes. It is the smile of an imp, a 
devil, enchanting, very very tough, and 
it changes Willie’s face altogether. 

We take our formal leave. "Seeing 
you,” Willie says. He lifts a hand brief- 
ly in farewell. “Nice meeting you, 
ma’am,” he tells me politely. 

P ost time on Tuesday is 2 p.m. Nine 
races are scheduled, the seventh is 
the Derby Trial. The Calumet entry of 
Gen. Duke and Iron Liege is favored. 


We park our car and enter the col- 
umned clubhouse by way of a brick 
floor, wide as a street. Attendants in 
bright yellow coats take our tickets, 
pin tags on our shoulders. We mount 
the clubhouse stairs with the crowd, 
settle comfortably in our box and look 
out over the track. 

It is all as I had pictured. The in- 
field, wide and green within the oval 
track. Flower beds in formal patterns, 
fountains squirting meagerly over piles 
of gloomy, operatic rock; tote board 
in center with a planted live horse- 
shoe growing enface. Today the stands 
are full but the infield is empty of 
spectators. Yellow benches, green and 
white benches await their crushing 
loads of Saturday. 

A bugle blows . . . the horses break 
from the barrier. First race . . . second, 
third . . . fifth. I study my program; I 
am absorbed in this thing from brain 
to toe and I must struggle not to ask 
too many questions. It happens I have 
never bet on a horse in my life, not 
from principle but because I wasn’t 
around when they were running. In the 
program my eye lights on a name, a 
jockey’s name: J. Adams, riding Slight 
Go. "Here,” I tell my neighbor in the 
box. “Please take this down and bet on 
Slight Go. A woman oughtn’t to live a 
day longer if she won’t back the name 
of her own book.” 

Slight Go lets me down badly. One 
race more and then the seventh, the 
Derby Trial. My money is on Calumet. 
The bugle sounds. As the horses make 
the turn, the grandstand rises as a 
man and begins to yell: “Come on, 
General Duke; Iron Liege, oh, come 
on, baby.” A woman in the box be- 
side me says plaintively, in a high thin 
voice that carries above the tumult: 


“Henry, that’s double iris out there 
in the left bed.” 

Henry’s reply is inaudible. The 
shouting dies abruptly, the race is 
over. Federal Hill, surprising the field, 
has won. I am poorer and I recall the 
words of an expert, yesterday, “The 
Derby Trial isn’t a very sincere race.” 
I am not familiar with that use of the 
word. What can it mean? Never mind. 
There rises within me a surprising new 
sensation, warm and eager. “On Satur- 
day,” I hear myself saying loudly, with 
all the confidence of perfect ignorance, 
“on Saturday I am putting every cent 
I brought to Louisville on that horse, 
Bold Ruler.” 

T he breeding farms at Lexington, 
70 miles away, are a contrast in 
green quiet. We stop first at Calumet, 
where neat red-and-white stones mark 
the driveway. All the grass in the world 
is here between white fences; if you 
take a blade in your hand it has a blue 
tinge, after its name. The stallion barn 
is immaculate: there is a pleasing smell 
of leather, ammonia and horse. On the 
stalls are names that surely read like 
music to the initiated: Citation, Mark 
Ye Well, Ponder. In another big barn 
nearby, leg bandages and cotton pad- 
ding hang in the tack room, drying. An 
indoor training track runs all the way 
around the barn. What this elabora- 
tion of perfection must cost, in capital 
and upkeep, is beyond me. I prefer to 
put it from mind. 

Outsidp, the paddock fences curve at 
the corners. I do not ask why, but the 
lack of angle is pleasant. . , . Bull Lea! 
There he stands, alone in glory, the 
celebrated sire, monarch of the stud. 
Slowly, peacefully, he ambles toward 
us by the fence. 

CDnorc ii 
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Five miles down the Paris Pike the 
C. V. Whitney farm fences are creo- 
soted a businesslike black. No tourist 
markers inside the gates, no keep-off 
signs; the farm differs from Calumet as 
widely as two places with one purpose 
can be different. The main house, a 
stone cottage, is modest; in the office 
we are welcomed courteously. Eleven 
hundred acres, each square foot seeded, 
combed and tenderly cared for. Yet the 
whole preserves a homely, workaday 
face that is somehow human and ap- 
pealing. Now in early afternoon the 
stallion barn is empty. At its door a 
Negro, handsome, elderly, greets us. 
Robert Harris, his name is, and he has 
been Mr. Whitney’s stud groom for 
34 years. 

Harris leads us to the first paddock, 
whistles to the bay stallion cropping 
grass within. “Come on, Joe. Come 
on, boy, talk to us.” This is Phalanx 
(no mere Joe to us), sire of Fisherman 
and Career Boy and runner-up in the 
1947 Kentucky Derby. A coal-black 
bull stands at the far end of Fisher- 
man’s paddock. Surprised, I question 
Harris. “Turkeys can't be raised with 
chickens. How is it you have cattle in 
with your stallions?" 

“Seems like it’s healthy," Harris 
answers, “having cattle with the 
horses. At first, though, the bull run 
Fisherman around. Really run him." 
Harris chuckled, led us to Mount 
Marcy’s paddock, then to Mahmoud, 
the white stallion, 24 years old, win- 
ner of the 1936 English Derby. We say 
conlintud 
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HOW YOU, WILLIE? 



Pete Penn puts 

Pep in 
Engines 

Engines stay young and full 
of horsepower far longer 
when Pete Penn is on the 
job . . . and a brand of 
1 Pennsylvania Motor Oil is 
| in the crankcase. 

Wear is reduced in the 
j close-fitting parts of modem 
I engines lubricated by Penn- 
I sylvania Motor Oil . . . 
refined only from Nature’s 
finest crude— Pennsylvania. 
Engine maintenance costs 
are held down. And you get 
better oil mileage. 

Keep the power you 
bought. At your next oil 
change, ask for a Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Oil. 

INSIST ON A BRAND OF J 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor Oil 



continued 

goodby, complimenting Harris on the 
beauty of the place, so plain and 
professional, with its own especial 
charm. 

“Mr. Whitney don’t like things for 
show,” Harris says proudly. “He likes 
everything for work, just work." 

DERBY DAY 

And now the great day is coming, is 
almost here. Crowds pour into Louis- 
ville by plane, by rail, by automobile. 
Just south of town the Wally By am 
Caravan, trekking in from Florida, sets 
up camp, 50 happy travelers, jaunty 
in berets, the insignia of their outfit. 
At night, parades go by, downtown. 
Floats carry pretty girls, bands play, 
Louisville dances in the streets. At a 
famous distillery I eat a beef and fried- 
chicken luncheon with some 200 dedi- 
cated whisky makers; the dining room 
walls are hung with enough purple or- 
chids to stack a florist’s shop. No 
whisky drinker myself and desperate 
for a conversational opening, I inquire 
of the prophet on my right if one bour- 
bon really does taste different from 
another bourbon. And if so, why? I 
am deluged with a response that lasts 
a full half hour. 

On Friday it turns cold, the sky 
darkens, a wind comes straight from 
the pole. In hotels and motels, 50,000 
wives, alarmed, open their traveling 
hatboxes and look anxiously at that 
cartwheel straw with the big flowers, 
that boat-necked chiffon frock bought 
especially for the Derby. The Patrick 
Calhouns launch their famous Friday 
cocktail party on a wide hospitable 
lawn. I attend this distinguished occa- 
sion dressed in what I consider a re- 
markably smart printed silk, entirely 
concealed by two brown sweaters and 
a raincoat which I keep on to the bit- 
ter (and it is a bitter) end. On the ter- 
race I count 13 full-length mink coats, 
envy all 13 owners and wonder if the 
excellence of my mint julep is worth 
freezing my left hand which holds the 
glass. 

At 11 that night we go on to late 
dinner at the River Valley club, a 
handsome establishment set on a high 
bluff overlooking the Ohio River. 
Women are dressed to the teeth and 
show their jewels, glittering and gay. 
We dine at long tables, a private 
party to each table; my hosts are the 
Tom Bullitts. At my right is the Sec- 
retary of Labor, Mr. Mitchell. Across 
the board Mr. Postmaster General 
Summerfield good-naturedly parries 


endless banter concerning the late 
postless Saturday. Driving home very 
late, we see the whole world up and 
celebrating. It is to be doubted if any- 
one in Louisville ever went to bed be- 
fore 5 a.m. on Saturday, May 4th. 

P ost time on Derby Day is 11:30 in 
the morning. The Derby being the 
seventh race, we have time to stop at 
the Barry Bingham’s for their tradi- 
tional Derby Day brunch on the crest 
of Steep Hill. Their great comfortable 
brick house seems built for one pur- 
pose: to receive a host of Bingham 
friends and feed them juleps, chicken 
with mushrooms and little hot de- 
licious pancakes. 

It is hard to break away. But the 
Derby is what matters. It is for the 
Derby that the world converges today 
on Churchill Downs. 

We park the car and seek the nearest 
entrance, across the infield from the 
grandstand. We plunge into a tunnel, 
shoving and being shoved. 

For no logical reason I find myself 
laughing. Everybody is laughing. The 
tunnel is shadowy, filled with more fat 
women, white and Negro, than I ever 
saw in one place. Filled also with the 
Army, half-frozen in thin khaki shirts 
and wearing steel helmets. A Filipino 
boy wedged beside me asks what I’m 
betting on. Before I can answer I am 
swept away. 

The infield is a moving, milling ant- 
hill. Ants, however, were never as cold 
as this. The wind is cutting, the gray 
sky too close; at any minute it might 
snow. A woman huddles on an up- 
turned box, wrapped from head to foot 
in a white sheet except for one hand, 
which holds a glass. 1 have just time to 
wonder where she got the sheet; does 
one come to the Derby complete with 
white cotton sheets? In a ramshackle 
dugout made of cardboard cartons a 
whole family is sheltered from the wind 
—six people at the least. I laugh in 
passing, and they wave, inviting me in 
for a drink. People walk around 
wrapped in blankets, wrapped in news- 
papers, anything they can find. Blan- 
keted bundles on the ground must be, 
I decide, lovers, reverting to a good 
old New England custom. 

Somewhere— back of the tote board, 
perhaps— the fire department is dis- 
creetly hidden. No chamber of com- 
merce would care to advertise the 
doubtful 'condition of these old wood- 
en stands and horse barns. Our seats 
are on the third floor of the clubhouse, 
a few yards before the finish wire. 
From here the infield looks gala, very 
continued 
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RAVEN 22' 



c e n tu r*v 

thoroughbred of boats 


VIKING 19' 

The Viking has a new look. She’s 
level riding, stays high and dry. 
Chrome-framed windshield is 
wing-ventilated. New cam and 
lever positive steering, too. Ideal for 
sea and inland waterway cruising, fishing 
and skiing. All-African mahogany planked 
hull. Optional convertible top. 


let others hug the shore 

The open sea beckons you. Century’s new, husky Raven 
runs level, comes up beautifully through the swells and 
keeps you dry in a sea. She makes over 30 mph and 
is comfort-inspired for cruising, off-shore fishing, 
and skiing! Bunks under forward deck. Live bait 
tank/ice chest with drain. Weather top and 
side curtains. Cam and lever positive 
steering. All-African mahogany 
planked hull. Details on request. 



CENTURY BOAT COM PA NY 
box 350. manistee, mlchigan 
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Hey Mabel. . . 



There goes that call again . . , 
for the finest beer o f all again 


It's a friendly call a cheerful call - the 

call for Carling Black Label Beer. It will 
please your taste — and your purse, too I 
Next time you buy, give Black Label a try. 

The best brews in the world come, from CARLING 


CARLING BREWING CO.. Cleveland. Ohio. Belleville. Illinois, Frankenmuth. Mich.. Natick. Mass. 



At Last . . . Week-end 
Casual Comfort . . , 
For Business 
Too! 


Desert® Khan . . . 

smart, sophisticated . 

for wear every day, 
everywhere ... on the same 
famous last that made the 
Original Desert® Boot the ultimate 
in casual footwear comfort for leisure hours. 
Try on a pair. You too will say, 
“There’s nothing else like them.’’ 





MADE IN ENGLAND 


At better notes — 
in handsome leathers — black llama 
calf < illustrated I . brown antiqued 
calf and dark olive green 
Continental suede — all with 
microcellular soles. 

$14.95 


CLARKS OF ENGLAND. INC. • Norwalk 3, Conn. • C. & J. Clark Canada. Ltd. - Toronto 13, Canada 


HOW YOU, WILLIE? 

continued 

different than when we crossed it. 
Guards in red and blue. Drum bands, 
brass bands, pretty majorettes with 
their batons. Here in the stands the 
flower hats appear, sure enough; the 
chiffon frocks are partly hidden in mink 
stoles, their owners look anything but 
warm. On the tote board the odds flash 
in yellow lights. We mourn that Gen. 
Duke was scratched and we note that 
Willie Hartack, who was to ride him, 
will be up on Iron Liege. It is now that 
I decide I have to bet on Willie. In the 
next box a man in a raincape never 
takes his eyes from the racing form ex- 
cept to watch the board. I can hear 
what he says. He is knowledgeable, this 
one, a real horseplayer. He smokes un- 
ceasingly; after the sixth race he shifts 
to a long cigar. “Ten to one on Liege,” 
he says. "That looks like an overlay. 
I like the price on that horse." 

It is nearly 4 o’clock, we have stood 
for the national anthem. The bugle 
sounds for the seventh race— the Der- 
by— the horses emerge on the track, 
the band strikes up My Old Kentucky 
Home. What with the wind and a buzz- 
ing hollow echo from a loudspeaker to 
the right, the song is unrecognizable. 
No matter, the horses are below us on 
the track, parading, the lead boys 
proud on their ponies. I see Jimmy 
Jones, trainer for Calumet, I see Tom- 
my Quinn with Bold Ruler, and after a 
moment or two I see also what I am 
looking for. A tiny, bent figure in scar- 
let silks, crouched on a big bay horse. 
Willie Hartack, riding Iron Liege. 

The horses turn and trot to the bar- 
rier. Seconds later there is a roar from 
the stands. The horses pass us. Federal 
Hill leading, Bold Ruler second. They 
round the curve. I lose sight of them 
individually. I am furiously vexed. 
Even with the glasses I can’t tell which 
is which. 

The horses round the last turn, they 
are on the straight. They are below 
us. Iron Liege is ahead by a length, but 
Gallant Man is gaining. Excitement 
possesses me as I never thought it 
could. (What do I care about horse 
racing?) Two seconds are two hours. 
Those lead horses, the two of them, 
surely, surely, they are neck and neck? 

Bedlam shakes the grandstand. It 
is over. Iron Liege has won. Tears burn 
my eyes, and not because I changed 
my bet at the last minute and won $34. 
Willie Hartack walks his horse to the 
winner’s circle and accepts the collar of 
red roses. 

How you, Willie? ( E w .°) 
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If y our headlamps look like these - 

YOU NEED A PAIR OF NEW G-E HEADLAMPS 

YOU'LL GET LOTS MORE LIGHT! 




BLACKENED BULBS in old-style headlamps block out the light 
from the filament and cause a dangerous drop in light output. This 
can t happen with G-E tZZ-’&Ca&i Headlamps because there are 
no inner bulbs! 



DISCOLORED REFLECTORS absorb light rather than reflect it. 
causing a loss of up to 50% of the original light output. Dirt and 
moisture can never enter G-E Headlamps so the reflec- 

tors always stay shiny. 


G-E HEADLAMPS NOT ONLY GIVE 

YOU LOTS MORE LIGHT ... BUT YOU ALSO GET: 

Better seeing in fog, rain, snow— 'Hie lower beam 
filament has a special shield that cuts down reflected 
glare and lets you see better in any weather. 

Lower beam puts twice the light 300 feet ahead 
at the curb — You can see much better against the 
glare of oncoming traffic. 

Upper beam that reaches far and wide — For 

open road driving, the upper beam filament is left un- 
shielded to let you see curves, dips — even side roads. 

So. for safer night driving, 
get a pair of new G-E 
I leadlamps 
today — and have your 
dealer aim them when he 
puts them in. You'll sec 
the difference tonight. 

General Electric Co., 

Miniature Lamp Dept., 

Nela Park. Cleveland 
12. Ohio. 

GENERAL^# ELECTRIC 
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GO-SOX GO AGAIN 

continued from page 1,0 


go modern 

go with HALLIBURTON 

THE MODERN ALUMINUM TRAVEL CASE 



"COMPLEMENTS 

THE 

THRILL 

OF 

TRAVELING" 


at all 
complete 
luggage 
and 

department 

stores 


HALLIBURTON, INC. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


\ on don’l have 





wanted to stick to it. He’ll take your 
advice, hut. with a guy like that you 
better be right when you do tell him 
something. The first time you tell 
him wrong, he’ll never listen to you 
again.” 

But Richards adds that ‘‘his tem- 
perament is just about perfect,” and 
the players on the White Sox agree. He 
is friendly and pleasant and a hard 
worker; he has also managed to hang 
on to his sense of humor throughout 
some pretty tough seasons. One day 
several years ago he was being hit hard 
but was staying out of trouble pri- 
marily through the heroic defensive 
efforts of Jim Busby in center field. 
After Busby had made about eight 
circus catches, Richards went out to 
the mound. “How you feel?” Richards 
asked him. “Don’t ask me," grinned 
Pierce. “Ask Busby. If he’s strong 
enough, I can finish the game.” 

SPECIALIST. FIRST-CLASS 

While Richards was managing the 
club, he preferred to use Billy every 
five or six days, holding him out of 
rotation against the weak clubs occa- 
sionally in order to spot him against 
the tough ones. "He never missed 
pitching against the Yankees or Cleve- 
land, though,” says Dollar. “Which, in 
a way, I guess, was a compliment, but 
if he had worked a little more often 
and in turn against all the teams, in- 
cluding the easy ones, he might have 
won 20 games a lot sooner.” 

Last year Marion used him every 
fourth or fifth day, and Lopez has 
done the same. This spring Pierce had 
trouble and only twice did he pitch 
well in exhibition games ("Just seemed 
tired, I guess”) but when opening 
day rolled around, he was fine. He 
beat Score 3-2 in 11 innings. His next 
opponent was Score again, and this 
one he lost. But he beat Kansas City 
and Baltimore, and as the Yankees 
moved into Comiskey Park last week- 
end, Pierce prepared to go to work 
again. Trailing the White Sox by 2'j 
games and faced with the necessity of 
sweeping the series if they wanted to 
take over the league lead, the Yankees 
knew they had to beat not only Wilson 
and Harshman— but Billy Pierce, too. 

That is precisely what they did, in 
three close games, which only proved 
once again that the Yankees are still 
the Yankees. The Go-Go Sox were still 
looking good, but the series made it all 
the easier to understand that deep- 
rooted skepticism of their fans. E N D 
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The exclusive new Readymatic Changer in use 


New Kodak 300 Projector is ultra-portable- 
yet shows your color slides bigger, brighter ! 


The handsome new Kodak 300 Projector is so 
compact, it stands no higher than a modern 
telephone , . . and closes into its own case for 
easy carrying. 

Yet this striking, modern-design projector 
throws bright screen images. Gives big pictures, 
too, in an ordinary living room — thanks to its 
“wide-angle” lens. 


You’ll like the smooth, even glide of its great 
new Kodak Readymatic Changer. It loads up to 
36 slides in cardboard mounts, makes changing 
simpler than ever. 

See the new Kodak 300 Projector demon- 
strated at your photo dealer’s. It’s only S59.50, 
or as little as S5.95 down. And it’s made by 
Kodak, so you know it’s good. 






Dan R 


IVER TWIN WONDER COTTONS 

outperform them all. In every way. They wash and dry in half the time, realty dry smooth. They're the new ultimate in carefree wash 
and wear cot tons. The reason? Dan River exclusive Wrinkl-Shed with IJri-Don. In fashions for all the family, at yourfavoritestore. 

Fashion wonders in new ^rinW-sHED with Dri-Don*! 



BEGINNING 


the extraordinary tale of a 15th century English nun 
who launched five centuries of sport and literature: 


THE LADY 
AND THE TROUT 



TITLE PAGE OF "TREATISE OF FISHING WITH AN ANGLE” 


What follows is the product of two years of re- 
search. The story of Dame Juliana Berners, crea- 
tor in literature of the world’s first true artificial 
trout flies and the progenitor of the vast amount 
of angling literature which followed, was pro- 
duced under the editorship of John McDonald, 
one of America’s foremost students and writers 
on angling. Alfred Duggan, Britain's eminent 
medievalist and author, discusses Dame Juliana 


in Part I of the series, and presents a new render- 
ing of her Treatise of Fishing with an Angle in 
Part II. In Part III, the Berners flies them- 
selves are reconstructed on the basis of exacting 
research, tied by Professor Dwight A. Webster 
of Cornell University and painted in full color 
by John Langley Howard. In conclusion, Mr. 
McDonald, in a unique essay, ranges over the en- 
tire vast field of angling literature since Berners. 
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PART I 

THE WRITING OF 
THE 'TREATISE' 

BY ALFRED DUGGAN 


T his famous little book, the first 
to give instructions in the art of 
tying artificial flies, has been available 
in print for more than 450 years. But, 
as with many other ancient documents, 
the identity of the author is in doubt. 
What is definitely known of the appear- 
ance of the Treatise may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

In 1486 the schoolmaster of St. 
Albans Abbey, who managed the sec- 
ond press set up in England, published 
a bestseller. At that time it was un- 
usual to print original compositions; 
most early printed books are versions 
of classics long famous in manuscript. 
This bestseller was a hitherto unknown 
work, taken from an obscure manu- 
script then preserved at St. Albans; 
since it lacked an earlier title it was 
known simply as the Book of St. Albans. 

The book, written in English, treated 
of hunting, hawking and heraldry; it 
was said to have been composed a gen- 
eration earlier by Dame Juliana Ber- 
ners O.S.B., late Prioress of Sop well. 

It appealed to a wide public because 
the chapter on hunting gave sensible 
advice in everyday language. Probably 
it revealed nothing that the experi- 
enced huntsman did not know already, 
but its sidelights on etiquette and on 


the correct use of technical terms would 
be valuable to wealthy merchants who 
about this time began to mingle with 
the aristocracy. 

This was before the days of copy- 
right. Wynkyn de Worde, the business- 
man from Worth in Alsace who was 
first Caxton’s partner and later his suc- 
cessor, printed another edition in 1496. 
In this version appears for the first 
time the Treatise of Fishing with an 
Angle, which purports to be another 
essay by the same author. 

In 1532-34 Wynkyn de Worde pub- 
lished the Treatise of Fishing with an 
Angle as a separate work in quarto 
form. This is the edition I have used in 
this article. Since then the Treatise has 
always been in print. Throughout the 
16th century new editions appeared. 
Other publishers attributed the whole 
Book of St. Albans to a mythical Sir 
Tristram, a knight of King Arthur’s 
Round Table. It was believed that Sir 
Tristram of Lyonesse had invented the 
thousands of technical terms in which 
Tudor sportsmen delighted; and, since 
many of these terms were first written 
in the Book of St. Albans (though in 
speech they must be much older', the 
story got around that Sir Tristram was 
its author. 



A CRUMBLING WALL ALONK REMAINS OK 


Dame Juliana does not appear in any 
contemporary document, or in the later 
list of the Prioresses of Sopwell or the 
genealogy of the Berners family. Some 
historians are troubled by the title 
“Dame,” which is seldom found before 
the 16th eentury. So it is not surprising 
that many scholars have doubted the 
existence of Dame Juliana Berners. 

But the argument from silence is 
always weak, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve in Juliana. If the schoolmaster of 
St. Albans found an anonymous manu- 
script there was no reason why he 
should not publish it as anonymous; 
if he wanted a fictitious author it would 
be natural to father it on a monk of 
his own community. On the other hand, 
if he was reluctant to attribute a sport- 
ing work to a monk, for fear of causing 
scandal, the same reason would make 
him unwilling to attribute it to a nun. 
If he needed a name for his title page, 
why not give it to Sir Tristram or Sir 
Geoffrey de Mandeville? 

The Berners genealogy was drawn 
up to enumerate the ancestors of the 



ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Alfred Duggan, student of ancient and medieval history, 
biographer and author of historical novels, is probably 
best known for his lives of Julius Caesar and Thomas 
a Becket. He was born in Argentina in 1903, but has 
lived in England since 1905. History has been his passion 
since he was a boy; he studied extensively in the field 
of Greek, Roman and Byzantine traditions. He turned to 
writing after serving in the British Army in World War II. 
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house: it might reasonably omit as 
irrelevant a nun who died childless and 
unmarried. The annals of Sopwell show 
a gap for the years 1430-1480, the very 
period when Dame Juliana would have 
flourished. “Dame,” from the Latin 
domina, is still the official title of Bene- 
dictine choir-nuns, though in most 
other orders the female religious are 
called Mother or Sister. 

"■pHlS is the common tradition con- 
J cerning Dame Juliana’s birth and 
ancestry. Sir James Berners, a well- 
authenticated historical figure, had by 
his wife Anne Berew three sons (and 
perhaps this putative daughter'. In 
1388 he was executed as one of the 
“evil counselors” of King Richard II. 
But under King Henry IV the family 
was restored to favor; the Berners 
estates were returned, and Sir Richard, 
eldest son of the executed Sir James, 
was created a baron. 

The Book of St. Albans is written in 
the English of about 1450 or earlier, 
so Juliana must have been in the nurs- 


ery when her father met his end. It is 
likely that she was horn about 1385 
and died about 1460. When she was a 
young girl, circa 1400, there would 
have been no dowry for her, and there- 
fore no chance of her finding a hus- 
band. But her family was popular at 
court. She may have lived in the royal 
household, and gone staghunting and 
hawking in state with King Henry IV. 
Staghunting was the privilege of kings 
and great lords: only someone who 
had moved in royal circles could write 
a book about it. But we do not know 
how old Juliana was when she took her 
vows; she may have hunted for several 
seasons before she entered religion. 

The text of her Treatise contains 
one clue to its date of composition: 
she refers to “that right noble and full 
worthy prince the Duke of York, late 
called the Master of the Game.” This 
seems to be a reference to Edward, 
grandson of Edward III and second 
Duke of York. Edward died in 1415, 
which, it happens, was also the year Ju- 
liana entered the nunnery at Sopwell. 


There was, of course, another Duke of 
York after Edward’s death; but to the 
end of her life when Juliana spoke of 
the Duke of York, she would mean the 
"Master of the Game,” the famous 
huntsman who taught the laws of the 
chase to a gay young debutante. 

Assume then that Juliana Berners, 
of good birth but too poor to marry, 
entered the small nunnery of Sopwell 
about 1415. It lay just outside the 
great Abbey of St. Albans, whose abbot 
appointed the prioress. There is no rec- 
ord of serious scandal, but it was a lax 
and comfortable house. In 1338 the 
Abbot of St. Albans, as visitor, decreed 
that in future the garden might not be 
opened before the canonical hour of 
None (about 2:30 p.m.i, and must be 
closed at curfew, which suggests that 
the ladies had been in the garden when 
they ought to have been in choir. The 
River Ver ran through this garden. 

About 1440 Dame Juliana was, we 
assume, appointed prioress. She occu- 
pied her old age by composing treatises 
continued 
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on the sports that had amused her 
youth, and copies of these manuscripts 
lay about in the parlor for 35 years 
until the schoolmaster of the neigh- 
boring abbey came upon them and 
considered them worth printing. It all 
fits well enough. 

In treating of hunting and hawk- 
ing she recalled her girlhood in the 
fashionable world. But there was then 
good fishing in the Sopwell garden, no 
canon forbids nuns to fish, and it is 
likely that she fished, or pottered on 
the riverbank, until at last she died 
of old age. 

She wrote of “Fishing with an An- 
gle”; that means fishing with a hook, 
as opposed to fishing with nets or other 
implements. For the upper classes, this 
was a comparatively new amusement, 
and hers is the first known book of in- 
structions; for the first time it is as- 
sumed that men well enough educated 
to read for pleasure will want to go 
fishing. The new pastime had a con- 
siderable vogue. In 1483 King Ed- 
ward IV caught the chill that caused 
his death at a fishing picnic on the 
Thames near London. There is no rec- 
ord that any earlier king of England 
fished for amusement. 

But it is obvious that a long unwrit- 
ten tradition had come down to the 
gentle prioress. For many generations 
travelers, outlaws on the run and sol- 
diers foraging for food had carried 
hooks in their pouches; burdensome 
nets, too heavy for the wayfarer, were 
left to the professionals who lived by 
the waterside. Dame Juliana did not 
herself devise all the technical tricks 
she advocates; in particular, the queer 
composite baits she advises for float- 
fishing must have been first put to- 
gether by hoary old water bailiffs in- 
tent on proving to their lords that the 
business of taking fish is more difficult 
than it seems. 

Nuns are notorious for petty econ- 
omies, and in the Middle Ages there 
were at least a hundred days in every 
year, counting Lent, Advent, Ember 
Days, all Fridays and the vigils of 
great feasts, when butcher’s meat would 
be forbidden. That explains why Dame 
Juliana gives instructions for catching 
coarse fish which nowadays no one eats 
willingly. Minnows were presumably 
intended as bait for something better, 
but roach and dace were for the table 
of the unlucky ladies. They must some- 
times have wished that their superior 
had chosen another hobby. 

In the 15th century it was a mark of 
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gentle breeding to be able to perform 
all the professional duties of sport bet- 
ter than the professional. Any vulgar 
rich man could buy good hounds or 
good hawks; only a gentleman or a pro- 
fessional could train a puppy or man an 
eyas. Furthermore, there were no shops 
dealing in sporting equipment. Dame 
Juliana therefore begins at the begin- 
ning, with instructions on how to man- 
ufacture rods and tackle. 

T HE first necessity is the rod. It must 
be long, for there is no reel, and the 
line is tied directly to it. The founda- 
tion is a considerable piece of timber: 
a pole of aspen, hazel or willow nine 
feet long and as thick as your arm. 
This must be cut in midwinter when 
the sap is dormant, then straightened 
in the heat of an oven and seasoned 
for a month in a cool dry place. You 
next bore a hole right through the cen- 
ter, from end to end, with a red-hot 
wire. This hole is enlarged by the use of 
progressively larger spits, beginning 
with the little spit on which small birds 
are roasted. (Any good kitchen would 
have a wide range of spits.) You then 
season your rod once more in wood- 
smoke. At the upper end a yard-long 
switch of seasoned hazel is inserted. At 
the top, and perhaps also at the bot- 
tom, a “crop” is fixed, made from 
seasoned blackhorn and bound with 
horsehair. Your line will be fixed to the 
binding at the top of this crop. The 
whole is strengthened at top and bot- 
tom by iron ferrules. 

The final result is a strong springy 
rod all of 10 feet long, reinforced by 
bindings of horsehair and metal. The 
author claims that it can be easily 
taken down and assembled, and that 
when it is used as a walking stick no 
passer-by will recognize it for a fishing 
rod. This last seems a direct encour- 
agement to poaching, but I find it 
hard to credit. 

All this skilled joinery is to be done 
at home by the prospective fisherman 
himself. 

The line also is made at home, of 
hair from the tail of a white horse. It 
may be dyed any one of six colors and, 
of course, the dyes must be fast. In- 
structions are given for compounding 
dyes from ingredients that would be 
found in any well-equipped kitchen; 
for it was then the custom to dye cloth 
at home. The colors required are yel- 
low, green, brown, tawny, russet and 
dark gray, to be used in the appropri- 
ate state of the water. 

Your line may be of any gauge from 
15 horsehairs to one, according to the 
continued 
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size of the quarry. Of course, the indi- 
vidual hairs will not be more than two 
to three feet long, so frequent knots 
will be necessary. To twist the hairs 
into a line, Juliana gives a picture of a 
most ingenious tool, a miniature rope- 
walk. The basic idea is that the hairs 
are held fast at one end of a short rod, 
and all twisted together on a little 
catch. She points out with regret that 
one bolt of the Instrument, as she calls 
it, must be made of iron by the local 
smith; hut all the other parts ace 
wooden, and may be made at home. 
The picture makes the design reason- 
ably clear, at least to householders 
who were accustomed to making their 
own ropes for work on the land. Pre- 
sumably, since the seasoning of the rod 
must take the best part of a year, fish- 
ermen then were willing to learn by 
experiment the right way of twisting 
a line. 

Even Juliana admits that the manu- 
facture of hooks is tricky. Working in 
metal was no part of the education of 
a lady, and, though it is easy to bend a 
red-hot needle into the right shape, the 
tempering that will give it strength is 
more difficult. The tools needed — files, 
tongs, anvil, hammer, etc.— are very 
small; they may have to be made spe- 
cially by a skilled smith. For once, in 
specifying materials she does not begin 
right at the beginning, with the mining 
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of the ore; probably because at that 
time first-class steel was not produced 
in England. The best raw material is 
osmund, the trade name for bundles of 
little steel rods imported from the 
Baltic; or you may cut out one stage 
and begin with needles of various sizes, 
from miniature embroidering points to 
shoemakers’ brads. Any handy man or 
woman should be able to bend the 
hook, sharpen the point and "raise” the 
barb at home. 

These homemade hooks will have 
no eyelet at the shank for attachment 
of the line. Instead, fine silk is bound 
downwards towards the hook end of 
the shank; the free end is led through 
the "hosepipe” formed by the binding 
and attached to the end of the line. 
The author notes that the line should 
always be attached "within the hook,” 
on the barb side of the shank; other- 
wise the hook will lie crooked under 
strain. 

E xcept in fishing for pike, where 
Juliana recommends a copper 
trace, there is no leader. At the other 
end the line is tied directly to the rod 
so that its length cannot be varied. 

In the 15th century fly-fishing called 
for a very high degree of skill. For it 
was not a matter of persuading a fish to 
bite, then striking and hauling him in. 
Juliana expects her pupil to play his 
fish, if a big one is hooked on a light 
line, though if you are trying for a 
continued 
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particular monster you should use a 
line strong enough to hold him what- 
ever he may do. Her advice is perfectly 
sound: “Do not let him get out on your 
line’s end straight from you, hut al- 
ways keep him under the rod so that 
your line may sustain and bear his 
leaps and plunges with the help of your 
crop and of your hand.” Of course, if 
you can do that you can “lead him in 
the water until he is drowned and over- 
come.” But she does not explain how 
you set about it. 

There follow instructions on when 
and where to fish, what color of line to 
use in different conditions of water, 
and on tactics in general. Dame Juli- 
ana knows that the angler must keep 
out of sight, and that a shadow on the 
water is especially frightening. Her 
advice is the result of careful observa- 
tion. But it may not be the author’s 
observation ; she may be repeating age- 
old country lore now written down for 
the first time. 

The longest section of the short book 
is a description of the best bait for float- 
fishing for every kind of fish, through- 
out the year. Of course, all bait must be 
found by the angler, not bought in a 
shop; and the monthly calendar is 
needed because certain grubs and lar- 
vae can be found only at certain sea- 
sons. In this connection Dame Juliana 
sometimes confuses the two aims of 
her own fishing. Generally speaking, 
what she wanted was sport; but she 
could never forget that a basket of fish, 
however acquired, would be useful in 
the refectory. Unattended ground lines 
— baited hooks lying on the bottom — 
are still employed by English and Scot- 
tish poachers, but there is no more 
sport in this long-range method of bait- 
ing fish than in laying lobster pots in 
the sea. She devotes a good deal of 
space to describing the best baits for 
unattended ground lines. 

To make her Treatise complete, she 
mentions every known method of tak- 
ing fish without a net, though she has 
nothing to say of fishweirs except to 
deplore them as private encroachments 
on public domain and obstacles to nav- 
igation (a complaint as old as Magna 
Carta and a perennial grievance of the 
Middle Ages ). And just as she feels she 
ought to begin by proving that fishing 
is morally more worthy than hunting 
or hawking, so she feels obliged to deal 
with every kind of freshwater fish, even 
those of which she is quite ignorant. 

Naturally the salmon has pride of 
place, though it seems likely from her 


writings that Dame Juliana has never 
angled for one. There were none in the 
little River Ver, though at that time 
they abounded in the Thames, both 
at Westminster and Windsor. She has 
seen salmon taken, but only in the nets 
of professional fishermen to supply the 
market. After complaining that salm- 
on lurk very far out in the stream, she 
recommends various baits for use with 
a float; but the little detailed touches 
which make many of her descriptions 
so vivid are absent. She is repeating 
what she has been told, not relating 
her own experiences. 

After salmon come trout and gray- 
ling, and then all the coarse fish of 
England — barbel, carp, chub, tench, 
perch, roach, dace, bleak, ruff, bream, 
flounder, pike, eel, minnow— whose 
pursuit is nowadays carried on from 
little folding stools by placid philoso- 
phers who value contemplation more 
highly than sport. These pastimes need 
not be treated at further length in this 
article. 

T rout and grayling, usually men- 
tioned together, are the game fish 
that really gave pleasure to Dame Juli- 
ana. She describes more than one meth- 
od of angling for them. The “ground 
line lying” and the “ground line run- 
ning” I take to be two forms of bottom- 
fishing with a baited hook. Presuma- 
bly, the lying line was fixed at both 
ends, with a hook or hooks in the mid- 
dle; the running line attached at one 
end only so that the hook moved with 
the current. Other methods are with 
a float and baited hook, or, “in leaping 
time,” with an artificial fly. 

Baits, of course, vary with the sea- 
sons, since they must be freshly gath- 
ered. There are several live baits which 
can be used without a float: minnow, 
lamprey or frog, the last so mutilated 
that he cannot swim. The lamprey, rec- 
ommended as a bait for April, is not the 
edible fish which was so highly regard- 
ed as a delicacy in the Middle Ages, 
the indigestible luxury that caused the 
death of King Henry I. Here the au- 
thor means the Thames lamprey, or 
“lampern,” a little wormlike fish which 
is now extinct, or nearly so, but which 
used to be caught in enormous quan- 
tities on the Thames between London 
and Oxford. For human consumption 
it was sold pickled in barrels, rather 
like the modern sardine, but it was also 
sold alive, in large jars, as bait for fish- 
ing. In the 18th century lampern were 
sold by the thousand, and even ex- 
ported to Holland for use by Dutch 
fishermen in the North Sea. Overfishing 
continued 
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destroyed the stock in the 19th century. 

Another live bait, suggested for 
May, is the stone fly, an insect large 
and heavy enough to be threaded on a 
hook. Otherwise, in summer, Juliana 
recommends some astonishingly cum- 
brous composite baits. “In August take 
a flesh fly [blowfly] and the great red 
worm and bacon fat, and bind them 
about your hook.” If this mass of fod- 
der hit the water near a trout it might 
stun him even if he did not rise to it. 
In June another confection is advised, 
a red worm without its head tied to 
a codworm. 

These baits are made from prey a fish 
might conceivably find floating natu- 
rally in the river. There are others, as 
artificial as any dressed fly, which must 
have a long tradition behind them. 
They could hardly be invented by de- 
liberate thought, and their needless 
elaboration does not make them more 
effective than any other fragment of 
edible matter which may sometimes 
tempt a hungry fish. A wasp will not 
be more attractive after being baked 
in bread and its head coated with dried 
sheep’s blood. The flesh of a cat, flour, 
beeswax, sheep’s tallow and honey, all 
made up together into a little ball, 
seems to hint at sympathetic magic 
rather than first-hand observation of 
the diet of trout. 

V T length we come to the most im- 
portant passage in the book, the 
earliest description of artificial flies as a 
lure for trout. There are 12 of them, 
distributed under the six months from 
March to August inclusive. They are 
described as "the” 12 flies, as though 
the number were already fixed. In the 
Middle Ages they liked exhaustive 
lists, and they liked them all the bet- 
ter if they added up to a lucky num- 
ber. Although artificial, the 12 are in- 
tended to represent insects which exist 
in nature, and to be used when these 
insects are on the water. And Juliana’s 
flies caught fish. Some of them are still 
tied today, when her elaborate baits 
have been forgotten. 

These, save for one fly mentioned in 
ancient history, are the first trout flies 
recorded in history. I shall not dis- 
cuss them here; they are the special 
subject of Part III of this series, where 
they will be illustrated and discussed 
in detail. 

There follows an illustration, a wood- 
cut showing typical hooks of different 
sizes. They all look very big, but we 
must remember that the picture was 


not drawn by Dame Juliana; the en- 
graver presumably followed her sketch 
in the manuscript before him, but 
engraving on wood often enlarges small 
objects. As a practical guide to making 
the tackle described in the letterpress, 
most of the illustrations printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde are useless. 

The Treatise closes with a few para- 
graphs on sporting etiquette, pointing 
out especially the wickedness of poach- 
ing and of stealing from other men’s 
fish traps. In all, it is less than 10,000 
words long. 

What can we make of it, as a prac- 
tical guide to the tying of flies? It is 
notoriously difficult to put down clear 
instructions for a manual task, as any- 
one can see by consulting a cook book. 
Good cooks write vaguely, because 
they do not think in precisely meas- 
ured quantities; writers whose instruc- 
tions are easy to follow often describe 
uninteresting dishes. 

It is the same with Dame Juliana. If 
a modern fisherman were to ask her 
the dimensions of her flies she would 
answer: “Make them the right size, 
which you know as well as I do. If you 
are in doubt, look at a live May fly. 
Those are the things you must imitate. 
If you still can't make up your mind, 
experiment with big flies and small. 
Then use the size that answers best.” 

We must remember that she was 
never in a hurry. To make a rod in 
accordance with her instructions would 
take a whole winter. She herself learned 
by trial and error, and she would not 
be distressed if her successors did the 
same. She set out to convey the novel 
idea of fishing with artificial flies; once 
the idea had been understood, details 
might vary, as, in fact, they are varied 
at the present day. 

Oddly enough, Dame Juliana’s in- 
structions for making rods and hooks 
are more explicit. Her procedure for 
coloring a horsehair line is as detailed 
and thorough as a medical recipe, and 
contains measurements — as the 15th 
century understood measuring. They 
are not the measurements we learn at 
school. There are no feet or inches. She 
speaks of a yard, which at that time 
was usually 36 inches as now, though 
the cloth-yard was 30 inches; or of a 
fathom, which may be either six feet 
or the span of her outstretched arms. 
As a measure of time she uses the 
charming phrase "half a mile way”: 
the time it takes a reasonable man to 
walk half a mile, say a little under 10 
minutes. For weight she speaks of peas, 
beans and walnuts, not ounces and 
drachms. Everything is approximate, 
continued 
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BERNERS 

continued 

and you must use your common sense. 

We may surmise something of her 
methods by noting the tools at her dis- 
posal. She takes for granted a full car- 
penter’s chest, and pots and pans for 
use in dyeing her line; they would be 
found in any self-sufficient household 
of the Middle Ages. But for making 
hooks she specifies the implements 
needed. These are small sharp files, an 
iron clamp, a “bender” (some kind of 
vise?), a small pair of tongs, an anvil 
and a little hammer. She may have 
used vise and tongs to tie her flies. 
Scissors were not then in common use; 
for cutting loose ends of line she advises 
a sharp knife. 

In other words, she is familiar with 
clamps and pincers. If her hooks were 
really as large as they are shown in the 
illustration, anyone skilled in thread- 
ing needles and knotting silk for em- 
broidery could have dubbed them with 
wool and feathers. She may have tied 
her own flies. 

A i.l the same, I am not at all sure she 
did. She relates at length all the 
processes needed to make a rod, and if 
her account of twisting and knotting a 
line is not easy to follow, that may be 
the result of lack of skill in literary com- • 
position (try writing directions for tying 
a shoelace, to be understood by a bare- 
footed savage putting on his first 
shoes). These passages give me the 
impression that she is telling what she 
herself has done. But of the flies she 
tells us only what they should look like 
when finished. Her flies may have been 
tied for her by the water bailiff on the 
Sopwell estates. Yet she had very defi- 
nite opinions about the kind of fly she 
wanted, and some of the patterns may 
have followed her own designs. 

With this tackle, how would she 
fish? Wet, certainly, for there is no sug- 
gestion that her flies are waterproofed, 
and with all that wool on the body 
they must be on the heavy side. Be- 
sides, they have no legs or hackle, and 
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would not stand up on the water. Pre- 
sumably she would cast downstream, 
for that is the older method. Lacking ft 
reel, her line must have been difficult to 
manage. Perhaps after she had dropped 
her fly in the water she grasped the 
slack in her left hand and paid out 
gradually; then she might strike with 
a tug of the left hand and use her rod 
only to play the fish. When the fish was 
beat she might take in line in the same 
manner. If she could, she would avoid 
killing. In those days every angler 
hoped to bring back his catch alive, to 
be kept in a pail in the kitchen until 
the moment of cooking; ice was a costly 
luxury and there were no refrigerators. 

By the way, she never lays down the 
proper length of a line. I suppose it 
varied with the individual fisherman: 
as far as you can cast and a little bit 
over. 

The frontispiece of her book shows 
a typical angler. He is sensibly and 
plainly dressed, though he has neither 
pockets, wallet nor purse; he must have 
carried all his gear in the tub shown in 
the background. He wields his great rod 
with one hand. It must have been very 
hard work. 

There may never have been a Juliana 
Berners. Per haps her name was in vented 
to lend tone to a miscellany of sporting 
pieces. I myself believe she was a real 
person and author of the Book of St. 
Albans, for reasons I have given at the 
beginning of this essay. I like to think 
of the elderly prioress casting her flies 
in the convent garden, while through 
her mind run memories of the great 
hunts she had seen as a young girl at 
the court of King Henry. When she has 
finished her book of weighty instruc- 
tions on hawking, hunting and her- 
aldry, she thinks it might be amusing 
to add an appendix, something about 
the placid angling which occupies her 
old age. Five hundred years later the 
stately hunting “at force” which she 
described has long vanished and, save 
for a few rare enthusiasts, no sports- 
man mans a hawk. But the little after- 
piece on the least important of her 
many pastimes is a living book today. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


sirs: 

CONGRATULATIONS ON ANOTHER WONDERFUL FIRST. 


DERBY RESULT MAKES ME 
VIEW STORY AND PHOTOS 
TUCKY DERBY WINNER 
FOALED. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

TEX RICKARD: HE HAD IT 

Sirs: 

I met Tex Rickard (SI, April 22 cl *eq.) 
in his saloon and gambling casino in Tono- 
pah, Nev, in 1900 or 1901 and want to tell 
you my story. 

My instructions were exact. There was 
money to collect and to turn into Wells 
Fargo Express Money Orders. The Wells 
Fargo office dosed at On this memorable 
night I was late. Something had to be done. 
The stage did not leave until next morning 
and I could not sleep with that mound of 
gold and silver about me. So after supper 
1 went to Rickard’s saloon. 

It was not hard to talk to Tex Rickard. 
He let you do it all and replied to m.v ques- 
tion if he’d take my cash with the word, 
"Sure." Reaching back he came up with a 
canvas bag saying, "Pour ’erin." Tex wrote 
my name on the bag in pencil, turned and 
chucked it into the huge mouth of the safe. 
He did not count my money. He gave me 
no receipt. All he did was to say, "It’s here 
when you want it." 

I never had gambled but felt a slight 
token for his kindness was in order. At the 
roulette table I placed a dollar on the red, 
and the little ball spun around to land in a 
black socket. Just then I felt a hand on my 
shoulder, and, turning, met face up with Tex 
Rickard. He did not smile. He did not scowl. 
He said less than a dozen words, but those 
words have followed me all these years as 
a lesson gospel true. What he said was this: 
“Boy, this is not yer game.” 

Men were either straight or crooked, 
there were no belweens, you either had it 
or you didn't. Tex Rickard had it. 

Vincent Woodbury 
New Braunfels, Texas 

BASEBALL ISSUE: HOP. FLOAT AND JUMP 

Sir-: 

Regarding the article "Pilcher in n Jam? 
Coll the Weatherman!" April loi by Rear 
Admiral Dan Gallery, 1 would like to know 
what effect aerodynamic theory would have 
on a knuckle ball. Also, some people say that 
when a fast-ball pitcher has an exceptional- 
ly good day, his fast ball “jumps." How 
does aerodynamic theory apply to this? 

Richard De More 

Pittsburgh 

• The knuckle ball’s peculiar behavior, 
explains Philip Michel, aerodynamics 
engineer at Sikorsky Aircraft, is caused 
by the effect of surface air flow and 
pressure distribution on the hall’s irreg- 
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ular surface, i.e., the seams. The knuck- 
le ball "floats" up to the plate with 
a slight spin which causes the seam on 
one side to be oriented slightly differ- 
ently toward the oncoming air than 
the seam on the opposite side. This 
causes asymmetrical pressure distribu- 
tion on the two sides resulting in a net 
force perpendicular to the ball’s path. 
Such behavior would he highly unpre- 
dictable, and it is the knuckle ball’s 
unpredictability which makes it such 
an effective pitch, and one, incidental- 
ly, difficult for catchers to handle. As 
for a fast ball “jumping,” aerodynam- 
ic engineers doubt that forces can be 
applied to the fast hall to make it jump 
or hop. — El). 

BASEBALL ISSUE: WHAT CURVE? 

Sirs: 

Before i he pitchers begin breaking their 
arms in attempts to throw the Admiral’s 
curve, perhaps it should be explained just 
what forces are involved in shifting the po- 
sition of the axis of rotation of the spinning 
baseball, which in this instance is a gyro- 
scope, with inherent stable orientation. 

D. F. MUNRO 

Manhattan, Kansas 

• Theoretically the curve is possible 
because of the "lift” force, which 
causes the ball to break when the axis 
of spin is exactly perpendicular to the 
ball’s flight path. The axis of spin can 
be given a small angular velocity about 
another axis perpendicular to the spin 
axis. A simple analogy would be spin- 
ning and flipping a pencil simultane- 
ously. The pitcher, through wrist mo- 
tion, spins the ball and at the same 
time causes the spin axis to tumble at 
a slow rate from a point where it is 
aligned with the flight direction (and 
where there is no lift force) to a point 
where it is perpendicular to the ball’s 
flight path. At this point the lift 
force would be at its maximum, caus- 
ing a sudden increase in flight-path 
curvature. In other words, the ball 
would "break." If all this were simpler, 
we would presumably have more good 
pitchers and. as Admiral Gallery point- 
ed out, now is the time to put these 
theories to test in a wind tunnel. — ED. 
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BASEBALL ISSUE: MAN MISSING 

Sirs: 

It was only a natural reaction te be a 
bit disappointed in your magazine's ma- 
jor league baseball edition as it omitted 
any mention of Curtis Barclay of Mis- 
soula, Mont., pitcher for the New York 

We saw the strong rookie right-hander 
in action during the grapefruit season, 
and in sterling performances against the 
Cleveland Indians he demonstrated the 
control, speed, curve and poise to make 
the grade. Barclay won 15 games for the 
Minneapolis Millers in the American As- 
sociation last year and so he may be a 
shot-in-the-arm for the Giants' hurling 
corps. 

I'll bet you a Montana sirloin that Curt 
Barclay does himself proud on the hill for 
the New Yorkers. Methinks Johnny Anto- 
nelli and Ruben Gomez will welcome the 
"Sal Maglie of Montana" ere the season is 
very far along. 

John T. Campbell 

Missoula, Mont. 

• In liis first game (against Philadel- 
phia! Barclay was unable to get a bat- 
ter out as four runners crossed the 
plate. But hang onto that sirloin — 
the Maglies were not made in one 
day. -ED. 

BASEBALL ISSUE: MEAT MAN 

Sirs: 

If Jack Tighe, the Detroit manager, is 
a vegetarian, then the hot dogs sold at 
Briggs Stadium are made of Grade A IT.S. 
Government-inspected sov beans. They are 
not and Jack Tighe, a heavy consumer of 
same, is not a vegetarian. 

Norman Nicholson 

Detroit 

• Correct.— ED. 

BASEBALL ISSUE: STAR COACH 

Sirs: 

In the Baseball Issue (SI, April 15 anal- 
ysis of New York Yankee* you say: "Un- 
like Stengel, who never played in Amer- 
ican League, his three coaches are all 
former Yankee stars; Bill Dickey i first i, 
Frank Crosetti (third', Jim Turner (pitch- 
ing'." Please advise when Jim Turner 
was a "Yankee star" other than a star 
coach of pitchers who has made Stengel 
look good. 1 think he was an old Boston 
Brave. 

It. W. Jensen 

Portland, Ore. 

• Jim Turner pitched for the New 
York Yankees from 11)42 to '45. He 
was with the Boston club from '37 to 
’39 and Cincinnati ’40 to 'll. — ED. 

BASEBALL ISSUE: MURRAY'S LAW (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Reacting to James Murray's well-written 
and thought-provoking article, Fume I.* for 
Winner.*, I should like to cite three players, 
Bonus Wagner, Stan Musial and Tommy 
Henrich as both team players and winning- 
team players. 

Bonus in his Pittsburgh prime had a 13- 
year record of four pennants, four second- 
plaee finishes, four third-place finishes and 
continued 
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From sun-drenched Jamaica comes rum both flavor- 
ful and versatile— myers rum! Serve it in tasty drinks 


one fourth-place finish. He was on one 
World Series winner in 1909, and in that 
Series he outhit Cobb .333 to .231 and out- 
stole Cobb by six to one. (In two of Wag- 
ner 's pennant years, no World Series games 
were held, i 

Musial, in one of the Cardinals’ peak pe- 
riods, played on four pennant winners and 
five second-place finishes over a nine-year 
stretch. Stan played on three winners in 
four World Series. 

filing that ballplayers’ ballplayer, Tom- 
my H enrich, need take nothing away from 
Dickey, DiMaggio, Berra and Rizzuto all 
rightly identified by James Murray as team 
players. Tommy's winning record rather 
closely parallels that of DiMaggio. 

At one time or another, the entire trio of 
Wagner, Musial and Henrich played both 
infield and outfield during pennant-winning 
years for their teams. This seems to me an 
additional indication of their having pos- 
sessed the team-player attitude. 

Kknest S. Green 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

As a young lieutenant, I took two weeks' 
butting instruction from Ty Cobb. He 
worked with me on the technique of bat- 
ting, but I can assure you that each day he 
talked about the importance of winning 
and about competitive spirit. "Cobb Syn- 
drome" that’s a very big word James 
Murray uses in describing such a skillful 
and tireless competitor. 

Babe Ruth was our greatest ballplayer, 
in my opinion, with Ty not far behind. 

Colonel Red Reeder 
West Point, New York 

BASEBALL: THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 

Sirs: 

Shades of the late, lamented Henry L. 
Mencken! Watching the local committee 
erect a sign announcing a drive for funds 
for Little League park improvements, I 
called the attention of the assistant man- 
ager to the fact that the batter painted on 
the sign was batting cross-handed. 

"Well," he replied, "that’s a bad exam- 
ple for the kids, to have that batter butting 
cow-handed.” 

latter in the day several others corrected 
me with "You don’t mean cross-handed 
you mean cow-handed." 

I wonder if other localities have other 
names for holding a bat in a way to in- 
vite broken wrists, to say nothing of losing 
power? 

Rd Conroy 

Highland. N.Y. 
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BASEBALL ISSUE: ANNIVERSARY 

Sirs: 

Seeing the Special Baseball Issue of 
Sports Illustrated brings to my mind 
that it was just last year that I began 
reading your magazine. After I had 
read about three issues I became a sub- 
scriber. Looking back I wonder how I did 
without it. 

Our family receives many magazines of 
all types, and you can guess which one 
everyone grabs for first. . . ! 

Mrs. Arthur Fleckten 
Drayton, N. Dak. 
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Are your home and neighborhood 
prepared for the next 10 crucial years? 


Check what you can do today to enjoy better living con- 
ditions tomorrow. Remember that neighborhoods change 
with the times. Yours is directly affected by our present 
expanding economy, by the neighborhood consequences 
of national growth and problems like these: 

In the next ten years, we must accommodate about 25 mil- 
lion more people and almost 25 million more automobiles. 


America is already handicapped by 5 million dwellings 
that are beyond repair and another 20 million in urgent 
need of repair. 

Each year, for approximately S10 billion spent in new 
housing, blight wipes out almost $5 billion worth of 
housing ... we gain only 50* for every dollar spent in 
new and always necessary construction. 


You and your neighborhood should plan for the future 



Too often a neighborhood fails to act in lime. 
Blight breeds in one home and spreads outward 
to damage entire communities. 

Or a neighborhood is forced to grow hap- 
hazardly. in a dangerously ill-planned fashion. 

Act now to strengthen and safeguard your 
home and neighborhood. Stay alert for signs of 
household blight. Support vour local groups 
that seek better neighborhood living conditions. 

Start right here. Use the checklists at right to 
evaluate your home, lake pride in your own 
property — work with your neighbors for the 
community good. 


ACTION and many local groups can assist you now 



ACTION- the American Council To Improve 
Our Neighborhoods — is a national citizen or- 
ganization dedicated to home and neighbor- 
hood improvement. It has already aided many 
individuals and groups. It can help you. 


Get the local facts first. For information on 
your community's improvement program, con- 
tact your: 

Planning Director. Elected Officials. 
Housing. Redevelopment and Renewal 
( >fficials. 


For local information on home repair, neigh- 
borhood and civic group programs, contact: 


Business Groups, Realtors, Builders 
Building Materials Suppliers. 
Service Clubs and Civic Affairs Gro 
Special A 
Health a 


If you need further advice on a specific home- 
improvement or group project, write ACTION 
asking for the exact information you need. 



Write for these helpful ACTION booklets now if you need further k 
information or advice after consulting your local organizations, f 


GOOD NEIGHBORHOODS ARE OUR NATION’S STRENGTH 

ACTION 

American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods 


How up-to-date is your home? 


YES NO 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Which of these useful hints 
can help you? 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


ACTION 

American Council To 
Bo* 462. Radio City 





City 


MAY 13. 1957 
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Self-winding, shock-resistant, 
dust and water-resistant, from 
$95 to $225. Calendar models 
with date indicators from $140 
to $300. Other Omega watches 
for men and women from $71.50, 

Federal tan incl. Write for illus- 

trated booklet B". Omega. Olympic Carnes 

655 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21. 



Q 

OMEGA 


JOHN F. L. BATE 

When John Bate climbs from his 40-foot ketch La Kubia onto her wharf 
he steps from his home to his hobby. As port director of San Diego, Bate 
watches from his harbor office during the day and from his boat at night 
over one of the busiest commercial and Navy harbors in the country. But 
it is San Diego’s 5,000-odd pleasure-boat skippers who have profited 
most from Bate’s affection for anything afloat. For them, and for visit- 
ing yachtsmen, he has created Shelter Island yacht harbor, an artifi- 
cial, concrete-covered sandspit jutting into San Diego Bay. Here the 
crew of any boat can tie up for a night, take a hot shower, relax in 
the Polynesian lounge and get navigational help, all free of charge. 
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New slyle derby winner 


in cool shantung— the Pedwin 


Double 

You'll win, place and show on style in 
a pair of Daily Doubles! With luxurious 
shantung, trim cross-straps and slip-on 
comfort. They're yours in Black 
with gray shantung— Tan 
with tan shantung. 

Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis. 


YOUNG IDEAS IN SHOES 


